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CHAPTER f. 
PENEYTHAN CASTLE. 


‘Three fishers went sailing 
All into the west, all into the west, 
When the sun went down. 

A ruxrious storm was looming upon the wild 
‘Welsh coast; the Bay of Penglaron was seeth- 
ing like a huge witch’s cauldron. Far out to 
the horizon’s verge the great breakers rose and 
frothed and foamed, running mountains high as 
they neared the shore, roaring like wild beasts 
in their wrath. The wind lashed them—the 
loud, raving north wind. 

It was four o’clock of an afternoon, in late 





“October ; already @usk was gathering fast over 


land and sea ; the sun, red and lurid, was going 


‘down amid a bank of storm-clouds into the sea ; 


one vessel was just visible, a poor littie schooner, 
beaten about helplessly by the cruel elements. 
All her sails were furled. It was but a small 
affair, loaded with coals, or potatoes, or corn. 
Perhaps there were on board a crew of five men 
or so, but the peril of these poor seamen excited 
much sympathy and excitement in the little 
town ‘of Penglaron. 











(IN MEMORY DEAR. ] 


On the storm-lashed, desolate shore stood a 
group of men and women straining their eyes to 
watch the hapless vessel. and the piteous efforts 
she was making to battle with the tempest. 

“Now, Heaven send them all safe into the 
harbour this night,” said one old man, who had 
been peering for a long time through a tele- 
scope. “It’s the ‘Mary Ann,’ Cap’n Jenkins, 
and Peggy Owen’s boy is on board.” 

«“?*Deed to goodness but it will kill Peggy if 
anything happens to Bill,” said a bronze-faced 
female, who acted as a bathing woman during 
the Penglaron “season,” when a few visitors 
came to that secluded and unfashionable water- 
ing-place to enjoy the salt breezes, the mountain 
scenery, and the boating and sea bathing, the 
only amusements and attractions that the dreary 
little place afforded. 

No boat but a lifeboat could live in sucha 
sea, and according to the usual custom of little 
places left to take care of themselves Penglaron’s 
lifeboat was kept in a boat-house at a good half 
mile distance from the shore. The boatmen 
of Penglaron were slow and inactive, they did 
not stir themselves with that eagerness, that 
activity, that promptitude, which distinguishes 
the boatmen of some coast towns. 

It was no real want, perhaps, of courage or 
good will, but it looked like apathy in the eyes 
of Edith Chantry, who watched them from a 
window in a turret chamber of Penrythan 
Castle. 

“Why don’t they go out?” she said, aloud. 
«Why can’t they get the boat and go out and 
bring those men to shore? Ah, how the wind 
roars likea human soul in pain or peril. I could 
cry aloud like that if I dared.” 

Presently the red sun sank out of sight ; dark- 
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ness fell upon the wild, restless bay. Edita 
could see no more. She turned with a little 
shiver and found the turret chamber wrapped 
in darkness. 

“May Heaven pity those hapless men, and 
me,” she said. ‘ How can I bear to live if h> 
is false. Four letters—four he has not an- 
swered.” 

She sat down on a little ancient high-backed 
chair, put her hand to her side, and gasped for 
breath. 

‘He is coming home, they say, this verr 
week. Oh, Alfred, what can you say in excuse 
for your cruel, cruel silence when we meet? I 
know what he will say.” 

She began to rock herself backwards and for- 
wards in an agony. 

««* Busy driven, no time, knew he should see 
me soon,’ but still such silence shows me how 
different his love is to mine. I would kneel 
down, weak as Iam, and write to him on the 
bare earth, with yonder storm beating on my 
defenceless head, if there were no other way of 
writing to him, still when I see him and hear 
his dear voice and feel his arms round me, I 
shall lean my head on his shoulder and forgive 
him all.” 

Then this girl broke into a violent storm of 
sobs. She wept long and passionately. 

“TI suppose now I must go down,” she said, 
at length, “‘there will be the schoolroom tea, 
and I must give that music lesson to Lady 
Bertha; she has been all day out with the 
countess paying visits, and so the ‘ governess” 
must teach her in the evening. When they are 
in bed I will go down to the village and see if a 
letter came to-night.” 

Edith had to grope out of the turret-chamber. 
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Darkness had now come on completely. 


found her way down\a very narrow, winding 
staircase. Once or twice she was in some 
danger of slipping, but she saved herself by 


grasping the balusters. 

At length she reached a wide landing, and 
next a wide and splendid staircase of black 
marble with gilded balustrade. It was like the 
staircase of a palace. 

Penrythan was one of the glories of Wales, 


with its = callery and its fair terraced 
flower-gaz dens, its gilded saloons, its spacious 
chambers, its rich and costly antique ‘farmitare. 





Edith Chantry was the English governess of 
Ladies Anna and Bertha Anerly, damsels of nine 
and eleven. 

She reached the wide hall, then crossed it, 
went along a narrow, carpetted passage, and 
paused before a door—the schoolroom door. 
She suddenly remembered that her pupils might 
notice that het eyes were swollen with weeping. 
She drew out her handkerchief and applied it 
to them, then with a nervous hand she grasped 
the handle and entered. 

The tea-things were laid. Two elegant little 
girls sat upon the rug instructing an enormous 
white dog to beg for biscuits. A fire burnt in 
the grate; the room was handsomely furnished 
in crimson damask ; over the pianme hung a por- 
trait—an oil painting—in an exquisite gilt 
frame. The lamplight fell upon this picture. 
Edith started when she saw it, and uttered an 
involuntary cry. 

« Alfred!’ she said to herself — “Alfred, 
Lord Anerly !”’ 

The children were so occupied with the dog 
that they did not notice the entrance of their 
governess. Miss Chantry walked up to the 
piano and looked eagerly into the face of the 
portrait. Edith had not seen the original for 
seven months. 

“Oh, what a likeness,” she said to herself; 
“only one would fancy that he never loved, that 
is such a cold face. Ah, those eyes, deep, dark, 
hazel; how I have seen them light up with love, 
and burn with impassioned tenderness. Nobody 
would believe it to look at that face. Can his 
heart have so changed since he has been in that 
foreign land ?” 

“Miss Chantry, here are the toasted cakes!” 
cried little Lady Bertha, the youngest girl. 

Miss Chantry turned from her lengthened 
study of the portrait, and came 
table with a faint, unreal smile on her lovely red 
lips. 

««We must not allow the tea-cakes to get cold, 
Lady Bertha,” she said, with an assumption of 
cheerfulness 

Miss Chantry drew a chair to the table as she 
spoke, and assumed her place before the tray 
and the hissing tea-urn. 

Brice, the schcolroom maid, looked at her 


| 
| 
| 


towards the tea- | 


She do,” 
| always. 





curiously, inquisitively—anon, it would appear | 


She 
was a thin, nar- 


to a close observer even contemptuously. 
really tossed her head. Brice 
row, sallow young woman. 
fitting black dress, a tiny cap, a white lace ruff. 
The expression of ] thin 


her long, was 
decidedly “spiteful.” 





face 


} must be the same. 


said Lady Anna. “I hate to be good 
« Bverybody is wicked now and then. 
Mamma and papa and Alfred over there,” nod- 


ding at the portrait of her half brother, Lord | 


Anerly, Captain in the —th Regiment, expected 
home that very week at Penrythan Castle, to 
which he was the heir. 

Lord Anerly had not been to Penrythan for 
nine years 

« Alfre d has been a very wicked man, mamma 
says, and yet when he comes home they will 
make an awful fuss. There’s to be a supper 
given to the tenants, anda ball. Bertha and I 
are to sit up to supper, mamma says, and dance 
too. I wonder who will be Brice’s sweetheart. 
You haven’t one, have you, Brice?” asked the 
daring Lady Anna. 

“No, Lady Anna; I hope I have too much 
respect for myself,” the schoolroom maid an- 
swered, mineing her words and pursing up her 
lips. “I don’t use such words as those, Lady 
Anna.” 

Edith listened bewildered to this unbecoming 
discussion between her rough little titled pupil 
and the scheoolroom maid. She felt and knew 
that there was an undercurrent of bitter hidden 
meaning in the sneers of Brice. 

“Lady Anna,” she saii, at length, 
must not talk to Brice in that manner.” 

Brice gave a kind of snort, tossed her head, 
burst into a scornful Jaugh, and left the room, 
banging the door after her. 

“TI hate Brice,” said little brusque Lady 
Anna ; “she calls it wrong to have a sweetheart 
just because she ean’t get one. She’s too 
cross, and leoks tog) much like a tall vinegar 
cruet, so that no will have her. I know 
allabout it; ’'ve heard Panchette——” Fan- 
chette was the —_ French maid of the 
countess. “PF ve h Fanchette say that ali 
the servants call her vimegar cruet.” 

“Lady Anna, you listen too much and talk 
too much with the servants,” said Edith. 

And then she stopped, again bewildered, full 
of painful rehension and secret anguish ; 
she could not drill herself to talk the “proper 
schoolroom talk” of a. dignified, conventional 
governess; her mind and heart and raging, 
tortured soul went,out beyond the narrow con- 
fines of that schoolroom, with its crimson furni- 
ture and handsome bookcase, its great piano 
and little prating pupils. 

‘Tam a sham, a living lie,” she said to her- 
self; “ how can I teach this wild child her duty 
while I am failing in my own, deceiving all 
about me? Thatcruel Brice ;, why did she look 
at me with those dreadful eyes? Does she 
guess? Can she know? And—when Alfred 
comes home, is this secret still to be kept ? How 
hard; but stillif his love is the same? and it 
How he knelt and swore to 
me that day when I met him in the wood. Oh, 
Arthur, your love is as firm as the rocks below 
there on the shore; your heart is as deep as the 


id you 


| wide sea, and it is full of love for me, in spite of 


The other servants used always. to say that te 


Brice was ready at any time to 
head off” for the smallest offence. 


snap. one’s 


Edith Chantry, while pouring out the tea, was | 


painfully conscious of the watchful eyes of 
Brice fixed upon her with a cruel glare which, 
for a secret sorrowful reason, made her young 
heart quail with fear and pain. 

« Brice,” said Lady Anna, who was rude and 
brusque, daughter though she was of a hundred 


earls. ‘Brice, you’ve not nice eyes. Why do 
you stare soat Miss Chantry. I wish vou would 
go away. I don’t like staring people.” 

“Lady Anna,” said Edith, “that is not the 


way in which the countess would like to hear 
you speak.” 

“Oh, well she can’t hea 
lady answered, nodding 
that doesn’t matter.” 

«But you should do as your mother wishes 
whether she can hear you or not,” 
Edith. 

“ Oh, well ’'m always doing what I 


rime,” the rude little 
her head carelessly, “so 


should not 


persisted’ 





She wore a neatly- | your silence, in spite of those cold eyes with 


which you look at me from yonder frame of gold. 
To-morrow or the next day you will be back 
again, and you will fold me to your heart.” 

“Miss Chantry,” said the shrill voice of little 
Lady Bertha, “‘ we’ve had tea; don’t give me 
that nasty music lesson to-night; I’m sleepy 
and tired with being out in the air in the car- 
riage with my mother all day... Let us have a 
game of besique and then go to bed.” 

Edith’s own head was aching fearfully. She 
yielded to her little pupil’s suggestion, the game 
was played, and then Mrs. Harrison, a motherly 
person, who acted as children’s maid, came to 
attend the little ones to their rooms, 

Left alone, Edith: went to the great bay 
window and unbarred the shutters; she.even 
opened the French window that she might see 
for herself if the storm. was at all abating. The 


| wind and the rain drove in in such a volley that 


she was glad to close it again in haste. 

A pale moon was hurrying through, banks of 
ragged clouds. Every now and then site seemed 
to dive into a deep, black abyss, and then total 
darkness enveloped the, park... Meanwhile the 
wind howled, the rain came down: in’ a:deluge. 
Below the lawn where the park sloped down, ‘to 





whish fascinated and enchanted, 





the shore, Edith dould hear the roaring of the 
sea. 

“A wild night,” she said, “ but, Oh; mv heart 
is wilder... I should feel as if I were in Heaven 
to-night. if I eould have one letter—one loving 
letter from Alfred, just a few lines telling’me I 
was the darling of his heart as I used to be. 
Yes, I will go down to that post-office to-night. 
What do I care for the storm? Although my 
head aches as if I was going mad, I hope [ 
never shall go mad! Sometimes I think I shall 
when I remember what has passed ; it is all too 
like a dream. I think I know what I will do; 
it is not yet eight o’clock, the post-office in the 
village is open till ten, I will lie on that, eouch 
and sleep justfor half an hour, that may take 
away the pain, then [ will go to my room, wrap 
myself in my waterproof, and run-down to the 

post-office. The earl and the countess 
and guests will be at dinner then, and all 
the servants) busy, and I will go out through 
that window, leave the shutters unbarred, and 
so I can return.” 

Edith closed the shutters without fastening 
them, then she pat more coal on the fire, for 

the wind was keen, lowered the lamp, and lay 
down to sleep on the soft crimson-covered 
schoolroom sofa. 
‘While she sleeps, let us watch her for awhile 
and describe what her face and form were like. 
She was beautiful, with a strange, weird loveli- 
néss; her eyes, dark as night, were closed now, 
and the long lashes swept the waxen pallor of 
hier cheek. But when’ those dark eyes were 
opened.upon this sad, busy, merry, changing, 
jovial, mmelasaboly world, those who could read 
souls ‘the eyes wore aniazed at the pas- 
si the immense capabilities for good 
or for a that lurked im those lustrous orbs. 

‘They were the eyes of ome who saw visions and 
dreamed 3 there was a witchery in them 
yet 
alarmed the student of humanity who strove to 
read the meaning’ that Edith hid in her heart 
of hearts. 

Her level brows and straight, fine profile, her- 
red ripe lips and delicately moulded ¢hin, all 
tceaned to the highest type oflowelimess ; her 
raven hair was brushed away from the square, 
snowy brow. 

In form she was tall, slender, exquisitely 
moulded. She was one of the loveliest women 
that the sun ever shone upon, but her excessive 
pallor, the mournful expression of her face, the 
imtense blackness of her eyes and her brows, 
gave something sombre, strange, mysterious to 
her beauty. 

She soon slept.deeply, and we, having watched 
this pale, sad young lady’s slumbers, have now 
the privilege of seeing what her soul saw in 
dreamland on that stormy night, while the he up- 
less little schooner struggled with the storm far 
out at sea, and the raim beat upon the windew 
panes, and the fire. flames made fantastic 
shadows on the walls. 





CHAPTER II. 


“MY LAWFUL. HUSBAND.” 


Thad a dream 
That was not all a dream 
I saw two beings in the lives of youth. 


EpirH CHANTRY dreamed that. she lay rest- 
ing.on the couch, in. the dim schoolroom, The 
firelight flickered, huge shadows crossed the 
ceiling; she thought them the reflections of the 
firelight, but all atonce they took distinct.shape 
—two ciants seemed to be fighting with swords 
a desperate duel on the ceiling ; they were 
only like the aes of a magic innteen:; just as 
bodiless, i impalpable, flimsy, like “ the stuff that 
dreams are made’ of.” 

Edith dreamed that she watched the shadows 
without fear, . At last one erushed.down the 
other under; the weight’ of the blows of , his 
sword-arm. And then Edith was. looking at.a 
tombstone still represented in shadow on the 
ceiling. : 

There wasa weeping willow, and a very young 
child, small and feeble, sat under.its shadow, 
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weeping. Then she heard a voice, loud, fami- 
liar, sweet in her ears as the music of the 
spheres, 

« Edith, darling, open the window, Iam wet 
to the skin, cold as'death. Open, open, let me 
in to the fire and: the shelter; I am perishing !’’ 

Then she arose as she thought in’ her dream 
and unloeked the window, and there strode into 
the schoolroom—a tall young man in an officer’s 
uniform. She saw his epaulets glitter in the 
firelight ; she put her hand upon his coat sleeve; 
it was soaked with the rain; he turned his face 
from’ her, but. she knew that this was Alfred 
Lord Anerly, son and heir of the Earl of Penry- 
than. 

Alfred, whose portrait hung over the piano 
in the schoolroom; Alfred, to whom she had 
given her love, without whose love life was to 
her a bitter mockery, a heartless farce; Alfred, 
for whose sake she would have been torn limb 
from limb; Alfred, whom she lovéd. with the 
wild idolatry of a strong, undisciplined, yet high 
nature. 

«Alfred, love, turn your face. Why have 
you not written? Oh, my beloved, I have 
waited arid waited so long for a letter—only 
one ; three months, Alfred, and not one letter. 
Are you'tired of me ?” 

He turned then, and with his strong, mascu- 
line hands unwound her loving arms from about 
his neck, flung her from him. roughly, and sank 
into a chair opposite to the fire. Then the light 
fell on the ‘handsome face that she worshipped 
as men and women should only worship their 
Maker—a bronzed ‘face, with short upper lip, 
flashing dark eyes, thick black. moustache, short, 
curling, black’ beard. The dark eyes flashed 
scorn upon her. 

“Leave the alone; henceforth you and I 
have nothing in common ; Iam only come here 
to tell you that you and I are idiots who can 
never be anything to each other again in this 
world. Ah, you shall.see, the wicked. prosper, 
you shall, you shall. Yes, a gay wedding will 
pass out of these doors befare the winter is 
over,” 

She dreamed that she kneeled at his feet. and 
extended her hands towards. him in bitter sup- 
plication. 

« Alfred, do you wish: to drive me mad? 
Alfred, do you know that if you abandon. me I 
am the most desolate creature on earth? a lost 
wretch, at,, whom. all the, world will, point. in 
cruellest scorn. Alfred, Alfred, am; I not 
your——” 

«Hush !” he interrupted, savagely ; *‘ mention; 
that word and I will, make my bowie knife 
drink your heart’s blood !. Hush, hush, hush!” 

«But what have I done; have I not. been 
patient, faithful, obedient to your lightest wish ? 
have I not lived on the hope of seeing you 
again all through’ these, dreary months, and 
now you return, here hating, me—do you hate 
we, Alfred ?” 

She was kneeling at his feet now, and. she 
put her hand on his hand where it rested on the 
arm of the chair: ~-He flung tbaway savagely. 

“IT tell you we are separate—divided hence- 
forth!,. A river has-burst. its: bounds and:flows 
between us now, dividing, sundering; parting 
us;:@ river black and deep as death. Forget 
that wild dream on the Cumberland _mountain- 
side, when only the giant hills, were our 
witnesses—forget all, forget me,, I am going,” 

And he arose, strode towards the French 
window; opened it, and passed out into the 
blackness of the howling storm. Edith. called 
after him piteously : 

“ Alfred ! Alfred ! Alfred! come back !” 

The loud ery of anguish which she uttered 
awoke herself. She started up, delighted that 
the whole was only an ugly dream. 

“Dreams always go by contraries,” she said, 
aloud. 

And then she perceived’ that she was not 
alone. Brice, the schoolroom maid, was stirring 


the fire, sweeping up the hearth, busying, her- 
self generally about the fireplace. She wheeled 
round, turned on the gas, and looked very 
savagely at Edith. — 

“Miss Chantry, ‘you’ve been making a most 
awful noise,” she said, spitefully. 


ito insult me!’ 


“Have I? 
dream, Brice.” 

Edith arose from the sofa and walked rather 
languidly towards the fireplace. All the while 
Brice watched her with cruel, searching eyes. - 

“You’re not well, Miss Chantry,” she said, 
“that’s a fact to be plainly seen by anybody 
who has the blessing of human sight.” ' 

For a moment a vivid blush dyed the face 
and fair throat of the young governess, then 
she became pale as ashes and grasped the back 
of a chair to support herself, for it seemed to 
her that the room was turning round. 

** You'll be taken ill here in the house,” said 
the schoolroom-maid ; “don’t think you'll meet 
much good, kind nursing’ here, its dreadful.” 

«What do mean ?” 

«Ah, miss, you know quite well wheat I 
mean,” cried the schoolroom-maid ina shrill 
treble. “ You are not quite so innocent as all 
that comes to.” , 

“My miserable secret that ought to Be the 
joy and hope of my-life-is-suspected, is read by 
this cruel woman,” Edith said to herself. 
«Well, she will have to be told the truth, or 
part of the truth; I cannot. bear the scorn on 
that creature’s cruel lip—Brice, you are doing 
me a deadly wrong; you have no right to con- 
demn me on suspicion; you know nothing 
wrong of me. . Wait, and what: seems so mys- 
terious will all be explained, .and then——” 
Edith paused a moment, for her intense emo- 
tion nearly overcome her~‘ and. then, Brice, 
you will be sorry that you took all this trouble 


I have had a very disagreeable 


The loud, mocking laughter of Brice filled the 
room. 

“TI wonder, miss, I really do, that somebody 
has not spoken to you before, I really do. How 
can you go about as bold as brass, as you do, 
why you're the talk of the whole town for the 
matter of that.” 

The “town” contained about eight hundred 
inhabitants. It was a very small place, little 
more than a village was Penglaron, yet it was 
fearful to think of the female element of the 
sanctimonious little Welsh watering-place gos- 
sipping about the new governess and the heavy 
secret sorrow that oppressed her. Edith passed 
her hand wearily over her eyes, then she said 
in clear, distinct tones: 

« Brice, I am a married woman.” 

Brice started one moment, 
bitterly the next. 

“ Married women live with their husbands, 
miss. When I’m married I hope I shan’t have 
to live out in service.” 

“T hope not,” Edith said, coldly. ‘ Never- 
theless you see, Brice, you don’t know what cir- 
cumstances might happen even to you. You 
can’t prevent difficulties and trials, Brice, in this 
sad world, they happen to the best of us.” 

“Oh, my goodness: gracious, Miss Chantry, 
please don’t talk to me like that, miss, becatise 
it’s really more than 1 can bear. Iwas always 
brought up. in the strictest propriety by two 
aunts, and I hope I know whati is due to my- 
self. Please, don’t put me down as ever being 
in the condition you arein, Miss Chantry, living 
in a nobleman’s family, governess to two inno- 
cent young ladies, at a time when you ought to 
be safe and respectable in your husband’s house. 
A pretty fine husband he must be. Ha, ha, ha! 
I hope I shall never have such a husband as 
that.” 

And the schoolroom maid dashed out of the 
room in a fury of virtuous indignation. 

“There is truth in her bitter words,” said 
Edith, aloud. “I ought to be safe and respect- 
able in, my husband’s own house. This is his 
own house, the house to which he is the heir. 
Alfred! Alfred!” She'went up to the portrait 
of the handsome man with the cold eyes. 
«Alfred, are you false? No, you are not. You 
cannot be. You know that I'am your lawful 
wife, Alfred, before men and angels, In that 
little church of St. Ann’s, close to Ulvermiere ; 
the lake where ‘rushes’ grow on the brink, and 
the bare hills stand round like sentinels—in that 
ehurch of St. Ann’s we were, married; , the 
priest joined our hands.in holy wedlock. * What 





then laughed | 


lasunder’ Oh, Alfred, you. know that I am 
your wife Edith, Lady Anerly. I care nought 
for the title, only give me your love—your real 
love, Alfred, that you pledged to me before that 
cruel order came that sent you abroad. Only 
love me as you used to love me, andI should be 
as happy as a queen if I lived with you in a 
pretty cottage on a hillside, or amid the fields, 
or near to the sea, anywhere, everywhere with 
you would be alike. Why don’t you write to 
me Alfred? Is it true—really true that you 
are coming here this week? Alfred, is it 
true?” Then she burst into a tempest of weep- 
ing. “I must go now,” she said. “I don’t 
care for the storm. I will go to the post-offive 
and see if the mail-cart brought me any letters 
to-night. There, must be one—surely one ? 
When he is really coming home, and he knows 
that I am here, and heknows I am his wife !” 

Then Edith left the schoolroom, mounted a 
back staircase, and found her way down a long 
corridor to her own chamber. Harrison had 
lighted a fire in the grate; a lamp was burn- 
ing; the curtains were drawn; the coverlid 
turned back ; a little couch and writing-table 
were placed close to the fire. 

Edith’s chamber was not only comfortable, 
but luxuriously arranged. Every room in that 
great castle of Penrythan bespoke wealth and 
refinement. 

‘* How strangely tired and illand faint I feel,” 
Edith said to herself.: “I am quite inclined to 
undress and get into my comfortable bed. How 
the wind raves; that poor vessel in the bay, has 
she reached the harbour ? Whata wild pain this 
is at my heart, so that I could wish I was 
on board the sinking ship and going down tao 
my eternal rest for ever in the deep sea. Rest! 
What is rest? Alas! shall I ever know it. 
Whither is fled my dream of a peaceful home, 
sheltered by the deep, strong love of Alfred, my 
husband? God knows I have had no ambitious 
dreams of being my Lady Anerly, of wearing 
diamonds, and going to court. No, love, love 
was all I craved ; and can it be that that is fail- 
ing me? I will take Alfred’s last dear letter 
with me. When I have that pressed against 
my heart it always seems to me that I have a 
talisman against evil.” 

Edith placed a letter in a worn envelope close 
to her heart. Next she put on walking boots, 
and. wrapped herself from head, to heels in a 
long, thick, blue waterproof. Afterwards she 
stole down the back staircase and into the 
schoolroom, and through the window, which she 
had left unbarred. She passei into the garden, 
and found herself at once in the middle of the 
uproar of the storm. 

The wind rushed upon her and took away her 
breath. She struggled with it; the pitiless rain 
beat into her face; it seemed more than once as 
if she must turn back. 

Only those who have lived near such a bay as 
Plaglaron can conceive what a mighty power 
the storm-wind has on a night such as this we 
are trying to describe. 

Edith at length turned her face in another 
direction—towards another of the park gates, 
because if she went that way the wind would be 
more of an ally. Thus she ran along for some 
time lightly enough, almost carried off her feet 
at times. 

At last she reached a certain side gate. Her 
heart almost leaped into her mouth, when, by. a 
fitful gleam of the moon, which showed itself 
for a couple of minutes between two storms of 
rain peeping over a bank of blackest. clond, she 
saw a cab standing in the steep, rocky lane, and 
the old lodge keeper in his white night-cap un- 
fastening the gates as well as his strength would 
let him. 

« Alfred!” said Edith to herself; ‘* Alfred! 
My husband has arrived, Oh, E.am, sure of it. 
Instinct tells me so.” 

She waited in breathless eagerness antil. the 
gate-fell back, then the cab dashed in. So fast 
and furious was the driving of this vehicle that 
Edith, to save herself from being run over, 
actually leaped upon; the bank of turf close to 
the park gates, where shrubs and flowers made 
a gay show in the summer time, and she called 





the Lord hath joined’ together let not man put 
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ever was in the cab must have heard the name 
she felt convinced, for in spite of the rain and 
wind, the window nearest to her was open, and 
was she right or wrong, but had she seen 
Alfred’s pale face, with shining, eager, anxious 
eyes, leaning back in a corner of the carriage ? 
If so, and she was almost certain that it was so, 
he had seen her, heard her wild, impassioned 
cry, and—disregarded her. 

She scrambled down the bank, and came up 
with the old lodge-keeper just as be was entering 
his house. 

“Mr. Morgan, don’t bé alarmed, it is I, Miss 
Chantry, the governess at the castle. I was 
going to see if there was a letter for me at the 
re but will you tell me who was in that 
cab ?” 

“His lordship; he put a half-crown in my 
hand. ‘That’s to drink my health with, old 
chap,’ he says. My lord, says I—‘ay,’ says he, 
‘out of the way, old chap,’ and then they drove 
on like old nick. Ay, but it’sa bad storm, miss.” 

** Good-night,”” said Edith, hoarsely. 

Her face was turned now towards the castle ; 
she never knew how she baffled with the roaring 
wind and the driving rain as she hastened to- 
wards the house ; it was a terrible struggle. At 
length she stood outside the great French bay 





window of the schoolroom which she had left | 
unfastened. 

She passed in hastily and was in the act of 
locking the glass window when she heard a foot- 
step close to her. She turned and found her- 
self facing a tall, imposing woman in black 
velvet evening dress. A large diamond cross | 
was suspended from a priceless collaret of the | 
same flashing gems, which the lady wore round 
her proud white throat. 

A blonde woman, witha youthful yet haughty 
style of beauty, masses of fair hair dressed high, 
a complexion of waxen fairness, a nose and 
upper lip that recalled Marie Antoinette, indeed 
the handsome Countess of Penrythan was 
thought very much to resemble that ill-fated 
Queen of the French. 

“Miss Chantry?” Edith stood covered with 
confusion before the countess, 

** You choose strange hours, strange weather, 
for walking. I have been reading a horrible, 
uncomfortable German story about a vampire 
which has made me shudder. I hope I am not 
superstitious, but there is something unnatural 
in a respectable young woman choosing a night 
like this for a walk; explain, it, please. What 
has taken you out in a storm like this at nine 
o'clock at night ?” 

“T thought to go to the post-office, Lady 
Penrythan, to ask if the mail cart had brought 
me a letter, but I did not go on——” 

“Why did you not go on?” asked the 
countess, with a stern smile. 

** Because the storm was so great.” 

** There, that will do,” said the countess, in- 
terrupting Edith with a wave of her hand; 
**you leave this house to-morrow. I have every 
reason to believe that you are not a fit person 
to undertake the education of my daughters.” 

“Lady Penrythan, I—I cannot bear this. 
Oh, it is too much, too cruel; tell me, is Lord 
Anerly here ?”’ 

The countess looked at Edith with a stony 
stare of cold surprise. 

“Lord Anerly! What has he to do with 
your extraordinary conduct? Pray don’t bring 
his name into this unpleasant matter, or I am 
sure I don’t know what the earl will say.” 

“Lady Penrythan, Alfred Lord Anerly is my 
lawful wedded husband, so help me, heaven. 
Yes, all these insults are more than I can bear. 
He is my husband, the father of my unborn 
child! He wished me to conceal these facts for 
a time, for he so dreaded your anger, but Iam 
a woman with a woman’s heart. I cannot con- 
sent to be turned out like a mad dog into the 
world, when my own lawful husband is under 
this roof!” 

There was silence for the space of a minute. 
Lady Penrythan turned away her fair, proud 
face. At last she said: 

“ Have you proofs of this? Where were you 
married? Who married you?” 


| 





(To be Continued.) 


HONOUR THE SCISSORS. 





Some people, ignorant of what good editing 
is, imagine the getting up of selected matter to 
be the easiest work in the world to do, whereas 
it is the nicest work that is done on a paper. If 
they find the editor with scissors in his hand, 
they are sure to say, accompanying their new 
and witty questions with an idiotic wink or 
smile : 

“Eh! so that’s the way you get up original 
matter, eh ?” 

The facts are, that the interest, the morality, 
the variety and usefulness of a paper depends, 
in no small degree, upon its selected matter, 
and few men are capable of the position who 
would not themselves be able to write many of 
the articles they select. A sensible editor desires 
considerable selected matter, because he knows 
that one mind cannot make so good a paper as 
five or six. 





THE CUCKOO AND THE BEE. 
(From the Spanish of Don Tomas Yriarte.) 


As out of Cadiz went a busy bee, 
He heard a cuckoo singing dreamily— 
Singing her one sweet song. 
«T am so sick,” he said, “of that same lay, 
Pray, madame, give your voice a holiday— 
I care not for how long. 


“Cuckoo ! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! A bird of 
sense 

Would know such weary sameness an. of- 
fence ; 


Pray, try learn something new. 
Your voice is not amiss if you would sing, 
Or trill, or whistle any other thing 

But that absurd ‘ Cuckoo!” 


“Marry, my cousin! You're a pretty bee 
To talk to me about variety ; 
Go back and look at home. 
Eternal hexagons all through and through 
Filled up with honey of the self-same 


hue— 
Honey just like the comb. 


« Because the men of rules and figures say 
You are a skilful person in your way, 
You’re grown a scold, I fear. 
Suppose you make your honey pink or 
grey, 
Or form your cells in some more piquant 


way ; 
I’d like it well, my dear.” 


«« Not so, not so; in things for real use 
Order and sameness never need excuse, 
Nor will do to the end ; 
But things for mere amusement,” said the 


e, 
« Are nought at all without variety.” 
So take the lesson, Friend. 
L. E. B. 





A MIXIN’ OF BABIES. 





Some time ago there was a dancing party in 
a certain settlement in Texas, America, and 
most of the ladies present had little babies, 
whose noisy perversity required too much atten- 
tion to permit the mothers to enjoy the dance. 
A number of + young men volunteered to 
mind the young ones while the parents indulged 
in an old breakdown. No sooner had the women 
left the babies in charge of the mischievous 
fellows than they stripped the babies, changed 
their clothes, giving the apparel of one to 
another. The dance over, it was time to go 
home, and the mothers hurriedly took a baby in 
the dress of her own and started, some to their 
homes ten or fifteen miles off, and were far on 
their way before daylight. 

But the day following there was a tremendous 
row in the settlement. Mothers discovered that 





a single night had changed the sex of their 
babies; observation disclosed physical pheno- 
mena, and then commenced some of the quickest 
female pedestrianism. Living miles apart, it 
required two or three days to unmix the babies, 
and as many months to restore the women to 
their natural sweet disposition. To this day it 
is unsafe for any of the baby mixers to venture 
into the neighbourhood. 





SHIPS BUILDING FOR. THE ROYAL 
NAVY. 


Ir is officially announced that the following 
ships are being built in private and Government 
yards :— Agamemnon,” 4, double screw, iron 
armour-plated turret ship; ‘‘Constance,” 14, 
screw corvette, steel and iron cased with wood ; 
“ Doterel,” 6, composite screw ship; and the 
**Polyphemus,” double screw, steel armour- 
plated torpedo ram, all at Chatham. The 
“« Ajax,” 4, double screw, iron armour-plated 
turret-ship; ‘‘ Bouncer,” 1, double screw, steel 
gunboat; “Bullfrog,” 4, ‘“Cockchafer,” 4, 
* Espoir,” 4, screw composite gunboats; “ Gad- 
fly,” 1, and “ Griper,” 1, double screw iron gun- 
boats ; ““Insolent,” 1, double screw steel gun- 
boat; “ Nautilus,” 8, and “Pilot,” 8, sailing 
brigs; ‘ Tickler,” 1, double screw iron gunboat, 
all at Pembroke. The “ Kingfisher,” 6, com- 
posite screw sloop, at Sheerness. The “ Linnet,” 
composite gun vessel, and the “Swift,” double 
screw gun vessel, at the Thames Shipbuilding 
Company. ‘“ Miranda,” 6, and the ,“ Phenix,” 
6, composite screw sloops, at Devonport. Another 
ship, the “ Pincher,” 1, double screw iron gun- 
boat, is to be built at Pembroke. 





THE BEAUTY OF NEATNESS. 


A woman may be handsome, or remarkably 
attractive in various ways, but if she is not 
personally neat she cannot hope to win admira- 
tion. Fine clothes will not conceal the slattern. 
A young woman with her hair always in disorder, 
and her clothes hanging about heras if suspended 
from a prop, is always repulsive. Slattern is 
written upon her person from the crown of her 
head to the soles of her feet, and if she wins a 
husband he turns out, in all probability, either 
to be idle or a drunkard. 

The bringing up of daughters to be able to 
work, talk, and act like honest, sensible young 
women is the special task of mothers, and in the 
industrial ranks there is imposed also the prime 
obligation of learning to respect household work 
for its own sake, and the comfort and happiness 
it will bring in the future. Housework is drud- 
gery, but it must be done by somebody, and had: 
better be well than ill done. 








Rosset WHEELER, a plasterer’s son, of 
Tywand Reath, Cornwall, invested 5s. in the 
Paris Lottery. He has now received one of the 
chief prizes, value £3,000. 

THosk people who sneer at the present 
Nihilist agitation in Russia might be astonished 
to learn that 1,200 police agents of all ranks 
have been assassinated by these conspirators. 
Yet, notwithstanding the constant vigilance for 
which Russian detectives are famous, not one of 
the assassins have been brought to justice. 

A STARTLING statement comes from the Anti- 
podes. Itis that a certain Signor Rotura has 
discovered a novel way of preserving meat. He 
first administers a drug, which throws the live 
animal into a death-like trance, preserves it 
from decomposition by keeping it in a low 
temperature, and then finally by injecting a 
second drug into the veins of the animal, and 
administering a warm bath, restores it to ani- 
mation. The story seems to require much salt- 
ing, but an Australian journal publishes the 
favourable testimony of witnesses. 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIEE; 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“* That Young Person,” “ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” &c., fc. 
—_——@——___ 


CHAPTER XXX. 
HIS REVENGE GROWS NEARER. 


There never yet was human power 
Which could evade if unforgiven 
The patient searsh and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


Tuar first visit was not by any means the 
last that Percy Ashley paid to Woodbine 
Cottage. He came again ee again, always with 
some skilful excuse, alwa; as though 
Beatrice’s interest brought and not his 
own. 

In those days it seemed to Beatrice that 
she lived on the brink of a precipice. Every 
minute the fear was present to her that her 
husband might learn her father’s secret. Every 
minute the awful thought arose—would justice 
find its victim, and her father be condemned to 
a pe hl ar y werd 

e ercy against her own old 
conviction that he amy br mer to bring her 
trouble, and her trust wavered often. Do what 
she would, she could not f that scene at 
Myrtle Villa—could not r that the man 
who had been her lover was her friend. 

Percy did all in his power to lull her doubts. 
He never for one moment forgot his role. To 
keep her secret from her husband—to prevent 
her father from annoying her—seemed the aim 
and purpose of his life. Each time he came he 
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left her more miserable, for at every meeting he 
alluded to Frank Bertram’s pride and to the 
dreadful risk her father ran. 

Was it to be wondered at that Beatrice grew 
thin and pale, that dark lines came under her 
violet eyes, and her step lost its lightness ? Her 
letters to her husband grew few and short. How 
could she write fully when she was keeping a 
secret from him? How could she pour out her 
heart to him on paper when that heart was 
convulsed with one fear that he might not 
know ?” 

She had consented to see her father at Percy 
Ashley’s persuasion; but the consent once 
gained, he seemed in no hurry for its accom- 
plishment. Matters were so far brightening 
that Charles Grey had consented once more to 
exile himself from his native land and to forget 
all claims on his daughter for the modest bribe 
of fifty pounds, and it was finally settled 
between Percyand Mrs. Frank Bertram that she 
should go herself and take the money to her 
parent and receive from his own lips the assur- 
ance of her future 5 

No one would have believed the difficulty 
Beatrice had in raising fifty pounds. The wife 
of a rich man with a liberal allowance of pin- 
money—a woman whose dress was admired for 
its elegance, and who wore gems as her birth- 
right—fifty pounds in ready money yet seemed 
to her a great deal. 

Beatrice had never learnt economy. In the 
old days at Mint Street she had been miserably 
poor, and she had borne her poverty bravely. 
She was far too honourable to run into debt, 
but when she had money she spent it freely. 
There was no thought of the future in her ex- 

mditure. As in her maiden days, she had spent 

er salary trusting that when that was gone 
she could earn more, so did she expend the 
handsome allowance her husband gave her 
for herself, perfectly certain that it would con- 
tinue. 

Frank Bertram had paid the rent of Woodbine 
Cottage in advance. He had left Beatrice a 
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ing expenses in his absence, and her private 
resources had dwindled down to ten pounds. 
How to procure fifty seemed a hard problem. 
Many wives would have written and asked for 
money. 

Beatrice could not bring herself to do this, 
especially for such a purpose. Women who have 
earned their own living before marriage are 
peculiarly sensitive in applying to their hus- 
bands for money. Beatrice and Frank had 
hardly ever spoken on pecuniary matters. 

Having no household expenses, the arrange- 
ment had naturally come about for Beatrice to 
receive a special sum for her own private needs, 
and Frank to settleall other claims. He allowed 
her two hundred pounds a year; it was little 
for him to spare, but considering she went into 
no society and received no visitors, it was really 
liberal. She herself had fixed it. In those 
early Paris days when she had been a bride, 
Frank had written a cheque for fifty pouads. 

“Tell me when it is gone, dear,” he had said, 
as he gave it her. “Remember, I never wish 
you to be short of money.” 

“This will last a long time,” had been her 
gay reply. “You give me so many things I 
shall not want to buy hardly anything.” 

«* When shall I give you another cheque? You 
will find money go quicker than you fancy in 
Paris.” 

This will last quite six months.” 

“Nonsense; half that perhaps, but no 
longer.” 

And so he took the habit of giving her crisp 
Bank of England notes every three months. 
The third quarter had not very long been paid, 
but Beatrice had indulged in a great many 
souvenirs of Rouen the once she had heen to 
town in her husband’s absence she bought a 
host of nick-nacks, and so it was not strange 
that only ten pounds remained. 

She never hinted a word of her pecuniary 
difficulties to Mr. Ashley. She would not have 
anyone think her husband ungenerous. She 
believed the only chance of raising the money 





moderate but not excessive sum for housekeep- 


lay in parting with some of the pretty things 
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she had delighted in accumulating ; it was hard 
to select which. Almost all her valuables had 
been presents from her husband, and as such 
were sacred in her eyes, while the things she 
had bought herself, tasteful and elegant though 
they were, were not of the sort on which money 
is raised. 

Poor Beatrice! She remembered the ring 
she had sold long ago for twenty-four pounds. 
There seemed nothing for it but to go through a 
similar sacrifice now, only she must choose 
something Frank had never admired, that he 
would be sure never to miss: She sat till mid- 
night in her dressing-room one July evening, 
trying hard to make her selection. At last she 
determined on sacrificing a massive bracelet in 
solid gold, with a diamond clasp, which Charles 
Stuart had given to heras atrikute of gratitude 
to the talent which had made his first play 
famous. Beatrice fingered the trinket regret- 
fully. The author had been one of her truest 
friends, and she did not like relinquishing his 
gift. The bracelet, although valuable,did not 
appear to the careless beholderuncommon. By 
pressing a secret spring the clasp flew back and 
disclosed a portrait of Beatrice as ‘Mona 
Greme,” but this, really the great charm of the 
ornament, she trusted would pass unnoticed. 
Her husband had never specially admired the 
bracelet, and would be little likely te miss it, 
therefore its fate was fixed. 

Judging from her slight experience, Frank 
Bertram’s wife imagined she should obtain » 
good sum for her ornament, but still she knew 
it could not be fifty pounds, so with a sigh she 
went on with her work. She next singled out a 
necklace which had been George Ashley’s only 
present to her. The hot tears fellas she took it 
up; it was so hard to part with the gift of the 
man who had been so generous to her, but what 
was that compared to keeping her fearful 
secret from her husband. 





When Percy Ashley came the following day 
there was a fixed, determined look on her pale | 
face which astonished him. 

«‘She has got the money somehow,” he mut- 
tered to himself, for he had divined her dif- 
ficulties. “I had better hurry matters on.” 

So when she told him she wished to pay over 
the fifty pounds to her father at once, he made 
no objection, and fixed on the next day but two 
for their journey to London, 

“You will let me go with you to Mr. Grey, 
Mrs. Bertram? Indeed, I could not suffer you | 
to go there alone.” 

“Yes,” said Beatrice, trying hard to be grate- 
ful; ‘TI will meet you at Charing Cross Station, 
but could we not go to-morrow or the next day ? 
It seems so long to wait till Friday.” 

He shook his head. 

“I want to impress on your father that this 
is the last assistance he must expect from you. 
A vessel sails for America on Saturday, and he 
must sail with her.” 

“You think he will 2?” 

“T will make him.” 

«Oh, how good you are,” came from Beatriee’s 
overcharged heart. ‘I think if he stayed in 
England I should die, I shall feel quite happy 
when he has gone.” 

“When he has gone you will be the most 
miserable woman in England,” said Perey 
Ashley to himself. Aloud: “I suppose you will 
soon be expecting Mr. Bertram ?” 

“Next week. I am looking forward to it 


” 


SO. 
Strange words to use to the man who had 
hoped to standin Frank Bertram’s place, but 
3eatrice never thought of that. 

“You must try and get back a little colour 
before then,” he said, suavely ; “this business 
has tried you terribly ; you look a mere shadow 
of yourself.” 

“Tt has been a fearful anxiety. My husband 
would have felt the disgrace so keenly.” 

“Yes, the Bertrams of the Knoll have never 
learnt the meaning of disgrace.” Y 

“What time shall I meet you on Friday ?” 


“I shall come up by the ten o’clock train to 





Ladgate Hill, but I hare some business. to 


attend to at Islimgton, so that I could not be! 


with you much before twelve,” she added. 

“Twelve will suit me admirably.” “It will 
be a trying day for you, but I will do allin 
my power to make it less so.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Ashley. I can 
hardly tell you how I thank you. I thought 
you were my bitterest enemy, and you have 
proved my kindest friend.” 

Percy Ashley felt uncomfortable. 
no reply. Beatrice went on, simply: 

“T shall always be grateful to you; I shall 
bless your name as long as I live.” 

He had recovered himself, and turned to her 
with a smile, 

« Ah, well, when you are {presented and take 
up your true position as queen of beauty, re- 
member you must come often to the New 
Theatre, that alone will make it fashionable.” 

“Tm afraid I shall not be presented yet 
awhile,” she said, frankly. “Mr. Bertram is 
fond of travelling. There is no talk of our 
settling in England at present.” 

“Yom will never be presented; you will 
never settle anywhere with Frank Bertram,” 
was the manager’s thought, but he only said, 
regretfully: “Then you are going abroad 

in?’ I think that is using society hardly. 
They might be allowed to admire you as a great 
lady if they have lost you as an actress.” 

trice smiled. 

“TI don’t think being a great lady has much 
eharms forme. I prefer asimple home life.” 

“But your home is in England—at the 
Knoll ?” 

* Yes.” 

“They say it is the prettiest estate in Down- 

. . believe it has been a marvel to the 
county for years why your husband absented 
himself from it.” 

“Mrs. Bertram is an admirable viceroy,” re- 
turned Beatrice, speaking lightly to hide how 
painful the subject really was to her; “all my 
husband’s duties are performed as well as if he 
were on the spot.” 

«Ah, but the world will have its curiosity, 
you know. Where should we all be if we 
couldn’t wonder about our neighbours. People 
have been nicely perplexed about you, I can 
assure you.” 

** About me?” 

“Yes. Your agent was driven mad nearly 
by the numerous inquiries which poured in on 
him, and the publie grumbled dreadiully. 
Every new piece which was produced awoke the 
question, ‘ Where was Miss Grey ?’” 

«But they have forgotten me now?’ hope- 
fully. 

“ Hardly that, but they have aecepted the 
verdict of some dramatic critic who boldly pro- 
nounced that as none knew anything about you, 
you must be married or.dead. The first alterna, 
tive gained most favour.” 

«* Perhaps I.am both,” said Beatrice, thought- 
fully; “when a woman mazries,I think she 
does die to. every interest that is not her 
husband’s.” 


He made 





CHAPTER XXXI, 


DOUBT. 
Eut oh what cursed minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly 
loves. 

Frank Bertram had at. last, notwithstand- 
ing the persuasions of his mother and the.en- 
treaties of the Stuarts, fixed a day for leaving 
the Knoll, He had been away a whole month, 
and he positively declared he mast go on the 
following Monday, though the precise reason for 
his haste he never volunteered. 

Perhaps besides his natural desire. to return 
to his young wife, he was a little anxious about 
her too. The last fortnight her letters had 
grown very fewand short. They .were merely 
disconnected notes, full of affection. certainly, 
but containing nothing but the. reiterated. wish 
that he should not curtail lis visit. She was 
very well; she liked Woodbine. Cottage very 
much; he must not hurry back. 


These. missives perplexed Frank more than, 





he could tell; these hurried, excited notes were 
so unlike his wife’s clear, interesting — 
Beatrice possessed the toeene bf being a charm- 
ing correspondent. Her firs6é..letters to her 
husband had been proofs of this, and awoke his 
surprise at the change of style, 

Again, though he was ve' 
home, he would rathet’ Bes 
anxious for his return./ There was surely 
ference between sparing himyto his atother and 
actually wishing him to: 

“Tt actually looks,” 
wished me to stay away. 
it.” 

And there and then hie fixed his return for the 
following Monday, arid wrote-and told his wife 
to expect him. He always posted his letters to 
her himself in the next-town. -A -pesthag was 
sent off twice a day from the Knoll, but he 
would not have confided envelopes addressed 
“Mrs. Bertram” to the care of a servant. As 
it was, he often wondered what people thought 
of the many epistles he received in that clear, 
large handwriting, firmer and’ bolder than 
many ladies’ hands, but yet bearing an inde- 
scribable stamp of feminine authorship. 

But he always unlocked the letter bag on the 
breakfast table himself, and Beatrice almost 
always wrote by that post, so that less notice 
was excited than might have been expected. 
Frank handed the letters to their owners, and 
read his own in a cool business-like manner~ 
which did not invite comment. 

The Thursday before he was to leave the 
Knoli he came down later than the others, and 
found that his mother had for once usurped his 
rights, opened the postbag, and distributed the 
letters. 

He was expecting one from Beatrice; he had 
received no reply to his announcing his return, 
and he was keenly disappointed to see only a 
blue envelope on his plate, which might contain 
a bill or a circular, but certainly not a letter 
from his wife. He put it unopened in his 
pocket, but his grave face did not escape 
Muriel. 

“You look so. disappointed,” she said, mis~ 
chievously ; ‘just like ‘a yoting lady! whom the 
postman has forgotten on Valentine’s Day.” 

Frank smiled. 

“You are too sharp by half, Mrs. Stuart. It 
happens [did expect a very particular letter, 
and I have not got it.” 

He was so silent during the rest of the meal 
that they saw he was in no mood for jesting, 
and left him in peace. Am hour afterwards he 
went into the library, meaning to write to 
Beatrice, when he found Muriel there sitting by 
the open window reading. 

“Have you come in“ hére to think?’ she 
asked, quietly. ‘You look so grave. Shall I 
go away and leave you im peace ?” 

There was something very pretty in her soli- 
citude. Frank thanked her, but begged her 
not to move, he only wanted to write a letter. 

“In answer to your! mysterious one of this 
morning? Do you’ ktow,’ Mr. Bertram, your 
mother let me sort the letters this morning, and 
I bet Charley sixpence that one was a tailor's 
bill.” ; ° 


in his own: 






“I’m afraid you'll lose your sixpence, Muriel, 
because I don’t happen to owe my tailor even so- 
muchas that. I can’t speak; certainly, for I 
haven’t opened the blue letter as you call it..in 
fact I had forgotten all-abouti its’ 

“Fancy, you bave hadit-an- hour dnd not 
opened it, Why'I always open my’ letters tie 
instant I get them, unless 1 see by the: writing: 
they are from Clapham.’’. ‘ 

“Well, it’s nob toa late to. .repair the’ 
neglect.” ; 

And. sitting down opposite her he took the 
blue envelope from his pocket—her light. mood. 
was infectious—and fora moment heiforgot the 
morning’s disappointment. i 

‘I. don’t know the-writing at: all,” he said, 
earelessly.. ‘* Well,’ here: goes: I'lb soon. see 
whether you lose your sixpence.’” 

He toreiopen the: envelope and anfolded the 
letter it enclosed. For. a moment there was 
silence. |: 

“ Well,’’ sadd Muriel, “ have I won on lest?” 
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He looked bp then, and she was frightened 
at his face. He must,have had some fearful 


shock, for it was livid. His hand shook like: 


that of a palsied/man. 

« What is the matter?” gasped Muriel. “Oh, 
let me fetch Mrs. Bertram,” 

By an iron efiort he forced his voice.to. do-his 
bidding, 

“Fetch no one, Muriel, for heaven’s sake; no 
one must know !” 

Mrs. Stuart. rose and; went: to the table.. A 
glass jug of water stood there ; she poured some 
into a tumbler and brought it to him, 

“« Drink that.” 

He obeyed her; he drank every drop and 
gave her back the glass. His face was better 
now,. but his hand still. shook terribly, Never 
in her life had Muriel seen anyone so changed. 
She dared not ask the nature of his trouble. It 
seemed cruel to stand there, and offer him no 
comfort, 

“Frank,” she said at. last, ‘“‘ yen. used to. call 
me your little sister. Won’t you. trust me as 
such ?” 

“ Muriel, dear little Muriel.” 

To her horror and dismay tears fell from his 
eyes on to her hand. She knew what awful 
agony it takes to make a strong man shed 
tears. 

** Trust, me ?” 

“T cannot,” he said, feebly; “the secret is 
not my own., An awful treuble is hanging over 
me. LImust go up to London to-night !” 

“You are not fit for. it.’ 

“IT must go. Muriel, for the sake of our 
friendship, don’t.let my mother know anything; 
her questions would torture me.” 

« And Charles.” 

“Tell him the truth—that I must. go to 
London. to-night, that I,will return on Saturday, 
and I pray of Him amd you.to hide from my 
mother that there is any reasom, for my journey 
but, a, sudden whim. And, now, Muriel, leave 
me. I shall have enough, te do. to conceal my 
trouble,” 

Left alone, he took the cruel letter.from his 
pocket and read the fatal lines, which. already 
seemed burnt-into his brain: 

«A PERSON who cannot, bear to see an honest 
man deceived writes.to.inform Frank Bertrain 
that he is the dupe of am ambitious..woman. 
Beatrice Grey never loved Kim; she married 
him for his money and position. Disappointed 
at his not goonér recognising her as his wife, she 
is spreading the news of ‘her, marriage far and 
wide. The only man she ever, loved was Percy 
Ashley. Ina‘moment of anger she quarrelled 
with him and then accepted Frank Bertram in 
pique. No.wonder she is not’ anxious for her 
husband’s return, when she enjoys the friend- 
ship of Mr. Ashley in his absence. If Mr. Ber- 


tram doubts this warning, Tet him watch the} 
arrival of the ten train at, Ludgate Hill and | 


follow his ‘wife closely.” 

To any other man this anonymous letter 
would have seemed the cewardly blow of a 
villain. They might have’ laughed at its con- 
tents, but not, Frank Bertram’; he ‘was'a pecu- 
liarly sensitive man, and’ pride and: jealousy 
struggled for the mastery in his character. 

He judged by, appearances, and’ appearances 
were against his wife. His old doubts of 
actresses, his old horror of being married for his 
money, came back to him. He remembered the 
interview at Kilbnrn he had interrupted; he 
knew Percy Ashley-had loved his wife, that love 
might have heen returned. 

He had told no human creature of his mar- 
riage; if Beatrice were not spreading the news, 
how could his anonymous ‘correspondent know 
it. . Besides, one fact’ was. too’ true — Beatrice 
was not anxious for his return. 


Frank . sat with. the letter in his hand) his, 


whole brain aching with doubt. That Beatrice 
meant to leave him’ he’ did’ not believe, but He 
did believe'she had ‘deceived’ hin. ‘He believed 
her profession and Petey A’shley were dearer to 
her than he was, andhe felt beside himself with 
rage that her name should be linked with any 
man’s, true or untrue. Cxsar’s wifé should have 
been above suspicion. 

In that half hour he realised’ more thanever 


how he loved her; how entirely his hopes were 
‘bound up in her, arid yet his purposé never 
wavered. If she kad deceived him ; if she had 
really loved Percy Ashley, and ‘still counted him 
as a friend, he and she would, .. They must 
drag out the rest of their days asunder, for she 
should be wife of his no longer. 

He meant to accept the challenge offered him. 
He would be at Ludgate Hill to-morrow ; he 
would watch and see if, Beatrice came to London, 
and if she met Mr. Ashley as a-friend. 

“If she has taken that man into our. con- 
fidence ; if she has told him our-secret, she is 
wife of mine no longer.” 

Such was his resolution. He lunched with his 
mother and their guests. Muriel’s blue eyes 
looked. at him, with worlds of pity: im their 
depths; but-men can hide their feelings. Frank 
fulfilled -all the duties of a-courteous host; put 
some of every dish that was: handed to him on 
his plate; and if he sent it away again un- 
touched; whose business was it? The summer 
heat had taken away his appetite, or, perhaps, 
he had a headache, 

To have watched thent-oné would have thotcht 
Muriel suffered more’ than’ he. She felt as if 
every morsel she até would choke: her, and as, 
though she would have given worlds to escape’ 
her hostess’s kind common-places ; she did not 
know what Mr. Bertram’s grief ‘was, and per- 
haps this made her the more pity him. An un- 
known grief always seems greater than a known! 
one, when itis not your'own. 

Mrs. Bertram and Charles Stuart did the 
talking for the four, and nianaged to take an 
interest in their subjects. Lunch was nearly 
over when Frank said, suddenly : 


our kind friends here so suddenly, but I find I 
must go. up to'town to-night.” 

«© Oh, dear, and; the Lawrences. were coming 
| to dinner.to-morrow.’” 

“Well, have the Lawrences. by all means. 
Charles will play hostfor me. I can’t-help, it, 
mother ; business.is business; go I must.; but 
I will come back without fail on Saturday.” 

Well,” said Muriel, trting to help him’ out, 
«don’t disappoint us; we shall expect’ you 
anxiously.” 

*T’'ll come punctual as the clock, I promise 

uu.” 

““There’s nothing the matter. I suppose, 
Prank ?? asked his mother, nérvously. 

« Nothing in the world’; that’s the worst of 
not being in any trade or proféssion. On never 
has a chance of being ruined.” 

“Oh; Frank,” reproachfully. 

“You wouldn’t like to try it,” pat itt Mr. 
Stuart. 


I had been ruined a year ago,” very bitterly. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t talk like that. It’s 
tempting Providence.” 

«Well, méther, you always say I should be 
better if I had had to work for my living,” 
trying to undo the effect'of his words. 

He went up to Londow that afternoon and 
slept in his old quarters at the CharingWross 
Hotel, Nothing, passed. his; lips in his feverish 
excitement. He could neither eat nor drink; 
he rose unrefreshed from a disturbed sleep, and 
waited impatiently till it was ‘time to, keep 
the appointment. 

He was at Ludgate Hill before Beatrice (if 
indeed she were coming) could have reached 
‘Bromley. He took a ticket and waited.on, the 
platform:for the arrival of; the train... He. never 
knew how: much he had; hoped against hope 
until he saw his wife leave a first-class carriage. 
He pulled his hat over his eyes and followed. her. 
She was alone, whieh gaive him some confidence. 
She got into a cab outside the station, and, Frank 
hailed a-hansom. 

** Follow that eab, and don’t lose sight of it, 
and I’ll payvyeu double your usual fare.” 

'. “Phat four-wheeler?” said: cabby, tonehing 
his:hat. ‘Yes; sir, ell right sir, Now; then.” 

This last to the horse, for Frank had: taken 
his seat, and they started.in pursuit of Beatrice. 





“Mother, I.am very sorry to leave. you and | 


“T'shoul@ extremely. I wish from my heart | 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
HIS LETTER. 


This is truth the poet sings: 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 

happier things. 

Ir has often occurred to me that tre 
journals of cabmen (supposing they ever kip 
such things) would be peculiarly interesiis »- 
Just think of all the romances, the disappoint- 
ments and the sorrows in which cabs have 
played a part. 

Frank Bertram’s hansom followed Beatrice’s 
humbler four-wheeler from Ludgate Hill to 
Islington. There are some very crowded 
thoroughfares. in this transit, but the two cabs 
never lost sight of each other. Frank’s driver, 
urged:.on by the prospect of the double fare, 
lowered his dignity by Keeping perseveringly 
behind the four-wheeler. 

Beatrice stopped her conveyance in the High 
Street: and went into a large jeweller’s shop. 
Frank entered: the tobacconist’s next door and 
bought a cigar. Then he stood for a few 
minutes looking inthe window. His wife came 
; outwith a lighter step (or so it seemed to him), 
her veil was down over her fair face, and.she 
was dressed very plainlyin black. Frank heard 
her give the order: 

“Charing Cross Station,” and the very sound 
of her voice thrilled him. He longed, unspeak- 
ably, to goup to her and, tell her of the cruel 
doubts that tormented him, but prudence con- 
quered him. He sprang into. the-hansom and 
they continued their way. 

He felt sure she was not.going by train; she 
carried no parcel, not even:a shawl to wear over 
her thin summer dress. He could not see her 
face through her veil. As he watched her at 
| Charing Cross he remembered bitterly it was 
| the station where they had first parted. He 
| wondered if she thought of:that too. The recol- 
| lection. softened him; another minute and he 
| must haveispoken to her, but before he could 
| reach her, a gentleman came up and took off his 

hat. 

| “ Mis. Bertram, you are more than’ punetual.” 
|» Their hands met. Frank heard his wife’s 
voice. 

| shall be! glad: when it is over. 
worn out with anxiety.” 

«The anxiety is nearly over now.” 

“ And: you will keep my seeret always ;-from 
my husband:above alk others?” 

*¢ Twill.” 

She took his, arm ‘and, they, left the station. 
Frank niade no attempt; to foliow them ; he felt 
too stunned, 

‘«* She loved: him,’”’ was the bitter reflection. 
“T think she loves him now. She will never 
leave. me;.she is; too proud, only she has de- 
ceived:me miserably ; she, has taken, all.my loye 
and given me nothing in returm. My wife?” he 
repeated; wildly—* my wife: with a secret she 
begs another man to keepifrom me; the secret 
that they were once engaged, I suppose, and 
but for a lover’s quarrel might have been mur- 
ried. Beatrice, 1 would rather have seen you 
den ” 

The strong man almost reeled in his agony; 
| he sat down on the wooden bench nearest him 
' thinking of the long years stretching out before 
| him which must, be a blank. 

| ««T will never see her again,” he said to him- 
self; “if I could I would set her free, that sie 





I feel 





might marry her first lover, but I cannot, she is 


| my wife, only death can undo the knot. Mrs. 
| Bertram he called her; I suppose she has-told 
him.the history, of, our wedding. I think she 
was getting to love'me justa little if he had not 
crossed her path.” 

He made up his mind slowly that he would. go 
to Woodbine Cottage.’ He should not. meet his 
wife; it would be evening, most likely before 
she returned, and there was a faint, sickening 
| yearning on him to see the: place where they 
| parted, where her arms. had been about his 
neck, her hand in; bis for the last time. 

He wenti. "He walked the long three miles 
from the station in the broiling summer heat, se 
no wonder (thought the servants) he looked 
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tired and fagged when he walked up the little 
garden path. 

He asked for his wife mechanically as a 
matter of form. The housemaid said she had 
gone to London, but would be back early. The 
pony carriage was to meet her about six. 

Frank was a man of quick resolution: for his 
sake, for her sake—oh, above all for hers-—no 
gossip must make free with their names. 
Briefly he explained to the servant that he had 
run down for an hour to tell his wife he should 
not return on Monday as he hoped. 

They suspected nothing. The cook sent up a 
tempting little lunch, and Beatrice’s own maid, 
who had been with her nearly all her married 
life, placed writing materials before the master, 
observing in her kindly respect, not once, but 
many times, how disappointed her lady would 
be. Mr. Bertram wrote his letter, sealed it, 
made a pretence of taking lunch, and then 
left the house, feeling one chapter in his life’s 
history was closed. 

To return to Beatrice. When she reached 
Islington, she found to her relief that her 
bracelet and necklace were even more valuable 
than she had thought. The jeweller made no 
difficulty in letting her have sixty pounds for 
them. 

He did not recognise her; perhaps he won- 
lered a little at the plainly dressed lady who 
came to him on such an errand, but he never 
doubted the trinkets were herown. The rings 
m her fingers showed she was used to orna- 
ments. He gave her the money in notes and 
he left him with a lighter heart. 

It was a very painful interview that awaited 
her. The father she remembered had been so 
voung and handsome; the man she saw was 
such an utter wreck of the bright picture her 
memory had conjured up, then too in spite of 
the coldness with which she had spoken of him, 
Beatrice had felt that when she and her father 
stood face to face her heart would go out to him. 
She had thought that the love they had both 
borne her dead mother, their memory of a 
sommon home, or some touch of nature must 
unite them when they met. 

But as she stood before Charles Grey, she felt 
she spoke to a stranger—an utter stranger. 
There was the same tall form, the same dark 
hair (tinged now with grey), but the bright 
eye, the ready smile, the open brow, all those 
were gone. 

Mr. Grey did most of the conversation, and as 
he spoke, Beatrice could not doubt he was her 
father. He told her he had lived a miserable 
hand to mouth existence all these years, and her 
mother would have been worse off with him than 
without him. Nothing but the news of her 
fame could have brought him back to England. 
He thought then she would help him. 

She gave him the fifty pounds and received 
in its stead his solemn promise to sail for 
America the next day. His berth was already 
taken, Percy Ashley having advanced the 
passage money. There seemed no doubt he 
would really go, and Beatrice felt a great load 
off her mind. 

He spoke of Muriel with maudling affection, 
but Beatrice perceived he had no love for the 
Stubbs’. He denounced the minister as a cant- 
ing humbug who ill-used his wife; he showed 
his daughter her mother’s letters written during 
their engagement, and a pretty picture of 
Muriel and herself as tiny children—in fact he 
succeeded in proving to her (despite her wish 


‘not to be convinced) that he was her father. 


The interview was a long one, and when it was 
over, Beatrice felt utterly prostrate ; all through 
her journey home she lived on one thought. 

“Monday will soon be here, and Frank is 
coming on Monday. WhateverI have suffered 
I have saved my husband pain.” 

The pony-chaise met her at the station; the 
driver, a discreet youth of fourteen, was never 
in a communicative frame of mind, so of course 
he did not think of telling his mistress who had 
been at Woodbine Cottage in her absence. She 
looked so white and tired when she came in that 
the maid could not greet her with the bad 
news. 

“You’ve knocked yourself up quite, ma’am,” 





she said, with affectionate respect; ‘“‘do let me 
undress you and help you to bed now ; you look 
fit for nothing else.’ 

‘But it is so early, Mary, barely seven 
o’clock,” remonstrated Beatrice, feebly. 

“You weren’t fit to go out to-day, not a bit,” 
returned the servant, “and indeed, ma’am, 
you'll be ill if you don’t take more care of your- 
self. You never tired yourself like this in 
France.” 

“No,” assented her mistress; “I think I 
will go to bed, for I am fearfully tired and I 
must be well on Monday when your master 
comes home.” 

Mary never said the master was not coming 
home on Monday; she took forcible possession 
of her lady (than whom she was a good ten 
years older), put her to bed as tyrannically as 
though she had been a little child, and bringing 
up a tray of tea and buttered toast, waited 
patiently until it had bee swallowed, then she 
began respectfully : 

“If you please, ma’am, my master came down 
this afternoon. He was obliged to go back 
again, but he left this letter ; he asked very par- 
ticularly how you were, ma’am.” 

She left the room and Beatrice turned eagerly 
to the letter. She felt almost inclined to cry 
for sheer disappointment at having missed her 
husband, but the letter was a comforter. He 
had left some loving words to tell her he was 
a3 grieved as she. 

Eagerly she opened it. It was barely sunset, 
but the thoughtful Mary had drawn down the 
blinds and lighted the candles before she went 
away. Mary knew enough of her mistress to 
guess she would want to read her letter many, 
many times. 

** She’s too good for him,” said the maid, a 
little indignantly, that night to her fellow ser- 
vants over their supper ; “ he might just as well 
have stayed till she came in. She looked fit to 
cry her eyes out when I told her he’d been.” 

Beatrice opened the letter; she expected to 
see the words “my darling,’ for that was how 
her husband always addressed her, but the 
letter had no such tender beginning. 


“T xNnow all—your secret and who shares it 
with you. Beatrice, I trusted you from the 
bottom of my heart, how have you requited me ? 
You will say the deceit, the wrong is of the 
past; that makes no excuse for you. I shall 
never trust you again; I never wish to see your 
face again. How could I trust you after such 
deceit? Every arrangement befitting my wife 
shall be made for you. IfI had loved you less 
I might have forgiven you more easily. I have 
but one wish—that I may forget the idiot’s 
paradise of the last few months, and the woman 
whose deceit has wrecked my life. 

“ Frank BERTRAM.” 


(To be Continued.) 








A party of Americans, numbering about 
twenty, intend making a bicycle tour through 
the west of England in autumn. 

In the depth of the sea the water is still; the 
heaviest grief is borne in silence; the deepest 
love flows through the eye and touch ; the purest 
joy is unspeakable ; the most impressive preacher 
at the funeral is the silent one whose lips are 
cold. 

No work, however menial, can make an honest 
poor man lose his self-respect. Do whatever 
you can get todo, and do it so well that your 
employer will see that you are fit for something 
better, and the time is not far off when you will 
begin to rise. 

A aoop, honest laugh at a good, honest joke 


or bit of sarcasm, rubs out the gathering wrinkles | 


of care; but an ill-tempered joke is like a 
poisoned arrow, which makes a wound and leaves 
its poison after it has been withdrawn. 

Men of high or mean birth may be possessed 
of good qualities ; but falling into bad company 
they become vicious. Rivers flow with sweet 
waters ; but having joined the ocean, they become 
undrinkable. 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





THE DRAMA. 


LYCEUM. 

Tue production of the “Lady of Lyons” is 
regarded with all other efforts of Mr. Irving, as 
an effort to do something well for art. The house 
is crowded nightly to witness his impersonation 
of Claude Melnotte. Itisanew study of the 
part, and he often refines upon the old rendering 
of points which actors revere as given by Mac- 
ready. Mr. Irving’s delivery of what has hitherto 
been looked upon as an elocutionary effect— 
—Claude’s description of the home he would 
take Pauline to—is a sober and truthful utter- 
ance. All lovers of legitimate drama must pay a 
visit to the Lyceum. The play is splendidly 
mounted. Miss Terry received hearty applause 
in her pretty and sympathetic rendering of 
Pauline, Mr. Lacy was a genial representative of 
General Damas, and other parts were all effi- 
ciently filled. The whole of the novel 
costumes were supplied by Messrs. Simmonds, 
Covent Garden. 


ROYAL AQUARIUM. 

One of the noveltiesat the Royal Aquarium is 
the exhibition of Pawchey and Flycheia Leti- 
away, stated to be twa daughters of a powerful 
chief of the southern district of Maravi, the 
country to the south-west of Lake Nyassa. They 
were kidnapped and taken into Zululand, where 
they were, after a long stay among the Zulus, 
discovered by an English tleman, who sent 
them to the Cape, and has since brought them 
to England. They are under the care of an 
English lady, who has endeavoured to train them 
to appear in public. The exhibition is highly 
interesting to the ethnological student, and at 
a time like the present, when so much attention 
is turned to the southern portion of Africa, it is 
not less interesting to the general public. 

The theatre, now called the Imperial, under 
the direction of Miss Litton, is well worth a 
visit. “She Stoops to Conquer,” with Mrs. 
Stirling as a shining light, will ever prove attrac- 
tive. 

Tue Haymarket programme has been changed, 
Mr. J. S. Clarke appearing in his celebrated 
character of Bob Acres in “The Rivals,” and 
also as Toodles. Goandsee him. * 

“Le Geanp Casmmir,” adapted from the 
French by Mr. H. S. Leigh, will be one of the 
prominent attractions of the early autumn season 
at the Gaiety Theatre. 

At the Gaiety Theatre will also be produced 
Le Mari dela Debutante, which has been adapted 
by Mr. Burnand. Mr. Hollingshead is always on 
the alert. 

Tue Vokes family proceed to America next 
year. 

Tue music-hall proprietors are praying for a 
censor, which if granted would be the precursor 
of theatrical licences. 

Tue extravagantly improbable and vastly 
overrated “Our Boys” has disappeared from 
the Vaudeville after a run of four years, and 
been replaced by “The Girls,” also by the 
versatile Mr. H. J. Byron. 

Ar the Royalty has been produced a new and 
sparkling farcical comedy by Mr. George Sims, 
entitled “‘ Crutch and Toothpick.” We cordially 
endorse all that has been said and written in 
praise of the piece. 

Me Avaustrus Guover has taken Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, where a new spectacular drama, 
entitled ‘‘Rorke’s Drift,” and based on 
incidents of the Zulu war, was produced on 
Saturday. 

Tux Sacred Harmonic Society’s performances 
for the present season were brought to a close 
on Friday with “Israel in Egypt.” - 

Tue New Philharmonic concerts commenced 
on Saturday afternoon, at St. James’s Hall, 
under the sole direction of Mr. Ganz. A capital 
programme was gone through, Berlioz’s sym- 
| phonic poem, “ Harold en Italie,” being a pro- 
| minent performance. 
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Tux three hundred and fifteenth anniversary 
of the birthday of Shakespeare was eelebrated | 
at Stratford-on-Avon on the 23rd ult. The 
weather was extremely bad, and the influx of 
visitors to the town much smaller than had been 
anticipated by the projectors of the festival. 
The first. performance in the Memorial Theatre | 
took place in the evening, when Shakespeare’s | 
“‘Much Ado about Nothing” was presented. 


«« ELEANOR AND SiGismunD” is to be the title 
of the new play being written by Mr. Tennyson 
for Mr. Irving. | 

Tur Philharmonic, Islington, has reopened 


Wardour; she thought of all that she had still 
left to make life bright and happy, she felt 
that the day must come that would find her 
free, and she determined that no word or act 
of hers should give her enemy a weapon against 
her. 

There was nothing repulsive in the exterior 
of the “Cedars,” which was the name of the 


| asylum in which our heroine found herself. 


From the main road, which was traversed 
constantly by tram-cars and omnibuses, the 
Cedars looked like a gentleman’s house stand- 
ing in its own grounds, a long, wide garden 
and low wall separating, though not hiding it 


with ** Nobody’s Fortune,” by the company | from the passers-by, while a wooden gate, 
which has for some time been appearing at the | opening on a carriage-drive with a very pretty 


Surrey. 


lodge by the side of it, was the principal entrance 


REDECORATED, and presenting a most costly | to this place. 
aspect, the Strand has re-opened with Offenbach’s | 


opera“ Madame Favart,” the work being received 


by a crowded audience with the most cordial 
tokens of approval. ; 


Miss Apa CavenpisH has been obliged to 
relinquish her engagement with Messrs. Fulton 
and Edgar, of the Broadway Theatre, New 
York. Bronchitis renders her quite unfit for 
work, and under medical advice she has sailed 
for the Bermudas. 

CROWDED audiences visit the Surrey Theatre 
to see Miss Heath in G. W. Wills’s drama, 
‘Jane Shore,” which was played at the 
Princess’s Theatre for twoseasons. The pieceis 
mounted with entire mew scenery, specially 
painted for this production by Mr. Charles 
Brooke, and Miss Heath was supported by 
Messrs. William Rignold, E. Price, J. Cardin, 
W. Clitherow, Shafton, Cathcart, &c.; 
Mesdames Marston, Leigh, Ormsby, Mrs. 
Ormsby, &c.; Mr. H. Taylor and Miss Eugenie 
Edwards. 

A Sarurpay series of Adelphi matinées 

commenced on the 19th ult with “‘ London Assur- 
ance.” 
Art the Victoria “Don Giovanni in London” 
has been drawing good houses, with Miss Laura 
Sedgfick and Mr. E. Sydney in the principal 
parts. The revival has attracted considerable 
attention, and will well repay a visit from those 
curious to learn the class of entertainments 
in vogue fifty years since. 
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By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawi,”“ The 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE ASYLUM. 


Madness and misery are there, 
The happiest is most wretched. 


“Map! mad! mad!” 

These words are repeated by Florence Edge- 
combe; they meet her at every turn; they ring 
with incessant reiteration in her ears, while mad 
people in every stage and form of lunacy are 
constantly about her,and she is herself looked 
upon and treated as one in whose mind the light 
of reason is blurred or, perhaps, quite extin- 
guished. 

And yet she is not mad. She knows it; 
feels it, tries to impress the fact upon her nurse, 
who is in reality her keeper; upon the doctor ; 
upon everyone who comes near her, but without 
any apparent effect, for they listen to her with 
more or less patience, and then go on their way 
as though she had not spoken. 

In that one bewildering moment, when she 
realised the full extent of her aunt’s diabolical 
intentions, and her own utter powerlessness to 
frustrate them, her brain seemed to reel, her 
senses almost left her, and she felt as though 
the infamous scheme was about to succeed. 

Only for a second, then she pulled herself to- 
gether, as it were; she remembered Arthur 





Only the name of “ Dr. Jones” on the gate 
gave an idea of the profession of its owner, but 
even then there was nothing to show that the 
house was a lunatic asylum. 

If anyone sufficiently interested in one of the 
inmates to entertain wild hopes of assisting his 
friend to escape were to make a circuit of the 
place, he would find that only the walls in front 
of the house were low, and that those at the 
sides and back, enclosing from three to four acres 
of ground, were as high as a house, while the 
wreaths of smoke ascending from various parts 
of this enclosure might suggest to the curious 
inquirer the idea that the stately mansion in 
which Dr. Jones lived was not the only building 
in the grounds in which it stood. 

That indeed was the case. 

Low cottages with one room on the ground 
floor, and another of equal size and dimensions 
above it stood about the grounds, which in sum- 
mer must have been wildly luxuriant with 
vegetation, but now in winter looked bleak and 
cheerless, robbing this scene of misery of every 
pretension to beauty that at a warmer period of 
the year it might have possessed. 

Each of these small houses—and there were 
some two or three dozen altogether—was a ward 
in which women of various ages and ranks of 
life were kept under the watchful eye of a 
“nurse,” as she was called in the place, though 
to all intents and purposes she was a female 
warder. 

Some two hundred women were domiciled in 
this portion of the grounds, while in another 
part of the premises, quite divided from that 
appropriated to females, was a long row of 
houses occupied by male patients. 

Of these latter Florence saw nothing, and 
had she not been told of their proximity she 
would not have known that any men were there 
besides the doctors and gardeners, who were 
all strong, powerful men, who could at any 
moment be called upon to help in the repres- 
sion of any insubordination on the part of the 
patients. 

In No. 15 Ward Florence Edgecombe was 
placed. She was not entered as a first-class 
patient, though Mrs. Henen declared that she 
was, and went so far as to say that she was 
paying six pounds a week for her niece’s main- 
tenance and medical treatment, when in fact she 
was only paying two. 

How this unscrupulous woman expected to 
obtain control over her niece’s fortune is more 
than I can tell; but she had formed her plans 
very cleverly as she thought; she had studied 
the conditions and provisions of Mr. Fenton’s 
will, and she fully believed she would ultimately 
succeed in getting the property into her own 
hands, while she made up her mind to spend no 
more upon Florence herself than she could pos- 
sibly help. 

Such was her intention, and so far she has 
succeeded. 

After the first outburst of anger at discovering 
the trap she had been led into, Florence behaved 
and felt like one stunned. 

Weak from the effects of her long illness, sick 
at heart and with the feeling upon her that she 
had been cruelly neglected by Arthur Wardour, 
she was just in that criticai condition when a 
great shock either completely unhinges the 
tottering reason or perfectly restores it to its 
former healthy balance. 





Mrs. Henen had calculated upon this and 
had hoped and even believed that the horror of 
finding herself in a madhouse would have the 
effect of driving Florence really out of her 
mind, and thus save further trouble. But it 
was not so. 

Slowly, but surely, the old strong-headedness 
which Judith Henen had observed and admired 
in her came back to the persecuted girl, and the 
impatience and irritability that had succeeded 
the fever took its departure. 

True, she told the doctor and the nurse and 
the other patients, that she was not mad, but 
she did not keep on reiterating the fact; on 
the contrary, having once said this she behaved 
calmly and reasonably, as though this were her 
natural and fitting place of abode and her com- 
panions exactly those who should have been 
selected to be with her. But it was a hard 
trial. 

The food was coarse and unpalatable, and she 
needed exercise; but the hardest of all was 
to have to eat and live and sleep in the same 
room with such companions. 

There were thirteen patients, besides herself 
and the nurse, in No. 15 Ward, and Florence 
often shuddered and turned sick at the sights 
she witnessed, and the things she heard, for 
these poor creatures were all mad, and it was 
horrible to see a woman young and lovely as 
herself, divested of reason, little more than a 
creature with only the lowest animal instincts, 
atone time gentle as a child, at another wild 
and untamable as a tiger in its native jungles. 

Perhaps the very horror and disgust en- 
gendered by what met her at every turn helped 
to make Florence keep a strict guard over her- 
self, and she had not been in the ward a week 
before the nurse, a fine, handsome, strong- 
limbed woman, began to believe that this 
patient, at least, was sane, and to talk to her as 
to a rational being, and finally to accept her aid 
in controlling some of her more unruly charges. 


A week! What an age that week had seemed... 
to the unhappy victim of a wicked woman’s: 


spite and greed. 

Seven times had the winterly sun risen and 
found her among a clamorous crowd of creatures 
who were worse than savages; seven times had 
the day run its course andthe night set in, and 
seven nights had she spent amidst scenes so 
horrible that my pen shrinks from dwelling 
upon them. 


And during all this time the bewildered girl: 
had not seen one face she knew, and had not, 


listened to one familiar voice. She had inquired 
if she might write to anyone outside the walls 
of her prison, and had been told positively 
“no.” 

“Shall I stay here all my life without anyone 
that used to know me finding me out or coming 
to see me ?”’ she asked, piteously. 

But the nurse had to answer as she had an- 
swered the question many times before with a 
sad and vague “I don’t know.” 

While Florence felt like a bird, beating its 
poor breast against the iron wires of its cage, 
and making no impression except upon its own. 
torn plumage. 

It was the morning of the eighth day of her. 
residence here, and the poor girl felt as though 
as many years had passed over her head since 
she entered that innocent-looking gateway, for. 
the past seemed as far away as though it were a. 
half-forgotten dream, and the future, to her 
mind, wasa blank in which she could not discern 
one ray of light, or picture one single figure 
that she loved. 


She was sitting in the day-room this morningy 


with her noisy companions about her, and she 
was trying to concentrate her attention upon. 
the piece of cotton fancy work she had in her 
hand, when a powerful-looking young woman 
with a bunch of heavy keys suspended from her 
waist, entered the room and beckoned to Florence 
to come to her. 

“You want me?” asked the girl, while 
her face grew pale with the dread of some 
new calamity. 

“Yes; there’s a visitor in the house to see 
you. Put ona shawl, it is snowing.” 
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Florence obeyed, th ag h her 
Was it possible that leliverance was at hand? 
Who could iy be that ha 1 come to. see her ? And 
yet, how could she ask the question? It must 
be Arthur or Mercy. Poor Mercy, who would, 
Florence was convinced, stake her own happi- 
ness, yes, even her to save from. suffering 
the mistress who had put up so patiently with 
her fitful, uncertain temper. 

In a fever of agitation and excitement, 
Florence followed the nurse through the garden 
that was thinly covered with snow, through a 
heavily barred though light looking gate, which 
separated the front lawn and gardens from the 
more carefully guarded part of the premises 
appropriated to the patients, then up the front 
steps, from which our heroine looked with long- 
ing eyes towards the public:road, thinking that 
to be out upon it would to her mean freedom. 

The voice of the nursé made her turn regret- 
fully and follow the woman into the marble- 
paved hall,-out of ‘which led a surgery, a wide 
stairease, and numerous dining and reception 
rooms. 

Into one of the latter the woman led her 
charge, and ‘there the girl found to her indig- 
nation not Arthur or Mercy or 
Judith, or any friend anxions about her welfare, 
but her direst enemy, Mrs. Henen. 

“Ah! how are you, my dear?” asked the 
dark-eyed woman in a tone that was meant to 
ivate her; ‘not so violent now, I hope; 
ge sitting better, the doctor tells me,” 

“TI am ‘better, thank you,” was the calm 
reply. 

Mrs. Henen knit her brows. Was the girl 
really mad, or was she so sane and had she her 
temper so completely under control as to enable 
her to stifle her natural wrath, and thus avoid 
iny appearance of violence before the di 

*T suppose you have not had any friends. to 
see you ?” asked the woman a few seconds later, 
thinking this would rouse her, and yet conscious 
that she must be careful as to. what she said be- 
fore Dr. Jones. : 

“No,” replied ‘Florence, 
evidently controlling herself with an effort. 

“You don’t ask any questions about any- 
hoty,” Mrs. Henen next remarked, almost petu- 


lantl 


Wt 
ize 


and dismay, 


Lror 


ctor. 


though she was 


‘Why should I, when I know you will not 
inswer them truly?” returned the girl, with 
quit Tt scorn. 

You are unjust; I -will tell you anything ; 
you iknow T have alw: iys loved you,” with well 
acted emotion. 

Fiorence smiled bitterly, then said: 

ee you love me so much, you will, 
ps, tell me when this farce or tragedy is to 
end; when Iam to have my freedom, and the 
control of my property that you are no doubt 
trying to administer for me.” 

* Your property! Poor child, what a strange 
delusion. Do you really think you have any 
property of your own ?” 

«This was another attempt to excite the girl’s 
anger, but Florence, discerning her enemy’s 
motive, was proof against her shafts, and she 
replied quietly : 

“ My uncle yiles Fenton’s will made me 
rich, and that what I say. is_true can easily 
be proved.” Then “‘tathing to Dr. Jones, she 
said: “TI don’t know what yon are being paid | 
on my account, sir, but it must be something 


Lines 
ince 


nerh 
a 


“lin ibs trembled. | 
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And Dr. Jones. being, something of a gentle- 
man, and not, quite certain about. his fair 
patient/s mental derangement, went and opened 
the door for her,.and ealled the ‘nurse, who was 


| waiting outside, to conduct wher back to her 





| 
| 


quite out of proportion to the Jargeness of my | 


income, or I shorld have a private room and | 
b ttor food than I have had sinee I have been | 


bere.” . 


The doctor and Mrs. Henen both looked as 
they felt—annoyed. She at the girl’s. reason- 
able way of speaking, and her allusion to her 
uncle’s will; he at the, implied, complaint 
though his 
just one. 

“Since you evidently don’t care.to see me, I 
will go,’” said Mrs. Henen, rising to her feet. 

Florence rose also, and looking at the 


asked: 


,| to catch your death of cold ? 
own conscience told him it was a | 


deetor, | 


ward. 

She uttered no word of farewell to Mrs. Henen 
as she left the room, and perhaps her face was 
too expressive of what she felt, and she sighed 
heavily as she followed the woman with -the 
keys back to the secluded part of the grounds. 
For one wild moment she had thovght of 
flicht. 

She thought she would rush down to ‘the 
lodge gates or leap the wall, or do something 
else equally violent.and desperate. Only for 
an instant did she ,entertain this idea, how- 
ever. 

The attempt to-escape would.be sure to fail; 
she would be watched more closely, and the very 
effort for freedom would be an additional-argu- 
ment against her sanity. 

So she walked heavily and wearily by the 
woman’s side, and absorbed as she was with 
grief, she nevertheless fancied this nurse looked 
strangely /at.her, and when they came to a place 
where a gate had.to be unlocked, the woman, to 
Florence’s. amazement, clasped one of her 
charge’s hands in.her own for an instant, and 
when they separated, a small piece of paper was 
left in the hand of the eaptive. 

She was about to speak, but the woman said, 
under her breath, without looking at her. 

‘«* Be careful, there are.eyes and ears on every 
side,” then in her natural tone she added: 

« That is. your way,” and turned back, locking 
the door behind her. 

The- spot on which Florence was left would 
have been quite secluded in the sunnier when 
the trees and bushes were covered with foliage; 
it was, sheltered even now, and there was a 
large garden chair.on which on a summer day, 
though it was winter, a patient might sit for.a 
time withont eatching cold. 

Upon this chair, Flierence seated -herself 
though the snow was now falling heavily,and 
she pretended to wrap her shawl round her with 
one hand, while sheopened ‘the mysterious paper 
with the other. 

Only a few words were scrawled upon it, but 
Fiorenee Edgecombeseemed to take a new 
lease of life, and to find the future better 
worth.living for, as she grasped thefuil meaning 
of the penciled scrawl conveyed to her. 


*‘We are working for your freedom; you will 
see mein a few days. Arthur is better. 
“JUDITH.” 


That‘was all. But it gave her hope. 

Tt implied that Arthur still loved her; that 
he had been ill; that he was better; and this: 
crampled serawl seemed to promise her that tlie 
black clouds overshadowing. her destiny would, 
thonpgh FRINGED wiTH Freez, yet have a silver 
lining. 

She hid the paper in her bosom, and still sat 
thinking, while the snow, with a faint rustle like 
the sound of insects’ wings, fell upon her and 
around her almost unheeded. 

It, was such a relief to be alone; to be able to 
look up from a ‘fit of abstraction without having 
half a dozen pairs of curious eyes fixed upon her 
thoughtful conhtens ince ; eyes too in which the 
gleam of insanity or the dull, leaden stare of 
idiotey had takén ‘the place of the clear, calm 
light of reason. 

“Florence was‘ronsed from this luxury of soli- 
tude ‘by one of the nurses, who, catching sight 


of het,‘went to her side, and seizing’ her arm, 


said: 

“Who let you out like this? Do you want 
Go in directly.” 

«Thank you; I can walk alone.” 

The “woman looked at her doubtfully for a 
moment, and had Florence been small or slight 
| or delicate she wonld have clutched her arm 

agdin, so constantly do the ‘strong oppress the 
| 


| weak, bit ‘perceiving ‘that Florence was taller 


« Do » Pow wi ish me to remain ‘in this room any | than ‘hers elf, quite ds firmly knit, and if mad, 


lor air 


“ Ne, ents you.” 


probably'much stronger, s she thought better of 
| her ‘first impulsé, particularly as she. was some- 





what impressed by the girl’s calm and dignified 
bearing. 

« Ah, that’s the girl that, Mary told me had 
no business here,” she muttered. ‘I. daresay 
she’s been troublesome to her friends ; she looks 
as though she could be, but it’s too bad to shut 
her up with the poor folks here. I think 
*twould send me mad to be thought to be one.of 
them.” 

Then she went off to her duties, while Flo- 
rence returned to her ward. 

Hope was in her heart, but she had caught a 
cold while sitting in the snow, and the next 
morning when. Dr. Jones made his usual visit to 
No. 15 Ward, the nurse informed him that Miss 
Edgecombe was suffering from a severe sore 
throat. 

«Sore throat,” .replied the keeper of the 
asylum. “Ah!” 

Then he remembered Mrs. Henen’s visit of 
the,previous day; ‘the girl's assertion that the 
was rich, and her complaint of the accommoda- 
tion provided for her. 

He had noticed also, at the time that Mrs. 
Henen looked confused, and.on his questioning 
her upon the subject when Florence had left the 
room, she had admitted that.perhaps she could 
afford to put her niece in a higher class, and 
probably would do so shortly. 

These things, with his own doubts, determined 
Dr. Jones to make some change in his patient’ s 
condition, and before this day was ont she was 
transferred to another building in the same en- 
closure where she had a tiny bedroom to herself, 
though the sitting-room was shared by other 
patients. 

A further reason for this precaution, perhaps, 
‘was that the girl was suffering from a severe 
attack of bronchitis. 

Do not for a moment suppose, however, that 
Dr. Jones believed Florence to be sane. Had he 
done ‘so he would have ‘refused to receive her, 
or having ‘her ‘here, he would have opened his 
doors wide to give her back her freedom. 

No, he was no conscious’ accomplice in this 
scheme of robbery and wrong. He kept an 
asylum for the mad, not for'the sane, and he 
was told that Florence was mad. T'wo doctors 
had signed a certificate to that effect, and he 
had taken her as he would have taken ‘any 
other patient, and was.not too well paid for doing 
80. 

For, it was by the number of those he received 
and not by extravagant charges that Dr. Jones 
mate ‘his establishment pay. 

‘Something, however, in Florence Edgecomhbe’s 
case.has.struck him as peculiar, and he deter- 
mines ‘to study her; also the attack of bron- 
chitis is taking an unfavourable turn, and it 
will be a very unpleasant thing, indeed, for this 
new and interesting patient to die on his hands. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CHARLES RENTROLL IN LIVERPOOL. 


Love bade me ask a gift, 
And I no more did. move, 
But this, that [ might shift 
Still witir my clothes, my love. 


Meranwuiie, the ‘man who hod'killed Olara 
Cousins had not been found: To the world at 
large iti might have appeared ‘that very little 
effort had been made to find him, ‘but this was 
not the case. 

Government had offered a reward of a-htindred 
pounds for the'conviction 6f the murderer. ‘Dr. 
Cousins:and Horace ‘Templar had together added 
another hundred 'to it; bat thesum had not been 
claimed. 

In deference’ to Horace Templar’s emphati- 
cally expressed. conviction that Dick Duster was 
the perpetrator of the crime, a private detective 
had been, told off te wateh the man; and a strict 
search had been madedn the cottage where he 
now lived alone. 

But.no tell-tale spots:of! blood. were to! be dis- 
covered upon anything. belonging ‘to him. His 
garden tools were bright and clean-and im ‘very 
good order, and though his: pruning kmifewas 
a newone, he said he had lost the one he had 
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had previous to this. There was nothing to be 
said against a man having a new knife for his 
work. 

Very minute was the examination made of his 
small stock of linen; but no torn flannel shirt 
was to be found, and not a shred of anything 
like the piece of flannel found in the hands of 
the dead girl. 

True, there was only one shirt found in the 
cottage, and that wasadirty one. Aso there 
was the disagreeable fact that the woman who 
lived im the next cottage to the one i 
Dick declared that directly he home 
from prison she had made a flannel shirt for him 
in consideration of his mother having cut out 
and fitted a dress for her, and she was very 
positive that neither of the two garments of the 
Lo that he now possessed was the one that she 


Unfortuna eould not pz 
of tastinenel ‘the trut oy tos og 
Chatty Duster, said, cut it out and 


she only sewed it together, and Dick Duster 
denied ithe whole story alto , and asserted 
that:he had nothada new. made for atleast 
* Hiad there ‘bemn’ auything 
‘ else suspici 
against him Chatty Duster would no doubt have 
been hunted for to confirm or refute the 
woman’s story, but as this Mrs. Raven could 
not remember the colour of the flannel, and 
refused to swear that the piece shown to her by 
the police was a * of the shirt she had 
made; it was not ht necessary. The 
pe for the time, at least, was allowed to 
rop. 

«But it was thesame. Iknowed it by the 
button-holes,” she said to her husband, when he 
and she were-quite alone. 

“You can’t tell, lass,” the man returned, 
dubiously. “‘ Button-holes be purty moch aloike, 
to my mind, and when, maybe, a man’s life hangs 
on thy words you’d best be careful 0’ what you 
says.” 

“Ees, that’s what I thort. I don’t loike Dick 
Duster, that’s why I’d not say aught agin ’im 
that I couldn’t prove, and it ain’t nice fer a 
man’s life to hang on a button-hole; but for 
all that, they’re mine, and no fingers, but mine 
made ’em.” 

“Well, say nort’ about’ it,” cautioned her 
husband, and for a wonder the woman obeyed. 

But the, consciousness of having Dick 
Duster’s life hanging upon her readiness to 
take ‘an oath about the piece of flannel, gave 
Mrs. Rayen an importance in her own eyes 
which perhaps other people did not recognise. 
As I have hinted elsewhere, the police kad built 
up a theory of their own, and though driven to 
a certain extent to make inquiries about, Dick 
Duster, they pursued their own secret and tor- 
tuous ‘course. To the detective mind, it was 
clear enough who was the perpetrator of this 
cruel murder. 

Charles Rentroll was a lover vf the girls—a 
sectet one too. He had come to Worcester on 
pirpere to see her. He bad met her at the 

ouse of a mutual friend, and they had left that 
house together. “From that hour the girl was 
never seen again alive, and the man, in a -con- 
dition of repressed excitement, went back to his 
hotel and. started for London by the next 


train. 

After this, what could be clearer? ‘Who else 
had a motive for destroying a young and beauti- 
ful girl? No doubt he was tired of her, and 
feared what she might say or do, and, horrible 
and wicked us the deed was,, he had fatally 
silenced her. 

There was opportunity and motive. . Besides, 
when he heard the girl was missing, instead of 
coming forward and’ helping to clear up the 
m surrounding hér, the man had fled and 
hidden himself. . 

What stronger preof of guilt than this could 
be desired. ‘The police set to work to find 
Charles Rentroll, and td bring him to justice. 
With curious but not unusual blindness they 
looked for him im every place but where’ he ‘was 
to be found.” ; 

Starting from his house in Mayfair, and 


getting on an utterly false scent, they tracked 





him as they believed through France and Italy, 
across the Mediterranean, to Algiers, and so 
sure were they of being at last able to hunt him 
down, that two special officers were sent out, 
in the cause of justice, for that purpose. And 
meanwhile, the object of their search, perfectly 
unconscious of it, had not left England, and had 
no intention of doing so. 

Immediately after his meeting with Florence 
Edgecombe he had meant to keep his word with 
her, to go down to Worcester, see Dr. Cousins, 


ed by | and explain everything to him as well as he 


could. 

But there was the difficulty. What could he 
explain? What exeuse could he give for his 
conduct? He had not intended to marry the 
Ty od if hecame forward and boldly stated 

is fact, he would maturally excite the indig- 
mation of her friemils; while, if he declared that 
he had wished to her, the girl herself 
might step forwar@ from her hiding-place and 
@emand that he should keep his word. 
ioding Sah eouigiiting con be purciaeed fee 

g can be pure for 
money, and that ali the world was eager to rob 
him of what he possessed, made him think that 
Clara’s di ~ age only be a ruse = 
extorting money fromhim. For we may as we 
recognise the fact at once that he had A know- 
ledge of r Clara’s death, and had had no 
hand in killing her. By the time he had dined, 
after parting with Florence, he had resulved 
that he would not go to Worcester, and also 
that he would go away from London and hide 
himself for a time. 

If Clara’s people had designs on his purse he 
determined that they should have a good hunt 
for him before they could lay hold of it, and 
thotgh in carrying out this idea he would be 
making it impossible to see Florence for a time, 
still, what was the use of his seeing her? She 
treated him with suspicion and aversion. When 
he held out his hand she had declined it, coolly 
saying it was unfit for her to touch. She knew 
about his flirtation with Clara also; she took 
the girl’s part; she was betrothed to another 
man whom she evidently meant to marry. No, 
he might as well give up all thought of Florence, 
as she had evidently long since given up all 
thought of him. 

Arrived at these conclusions—and he was 
some time in doing so—he began to muke pre- 
parations for a somewhat prolonged absence 
from London. He had no intention of going 
abroad. He was tired of travelling. He had 
visited many foreign lands, and he was fully 
convinced that there was no place in the world 
like England. At any rate there was no place 
he liked so weil, and in his native country he 
intended to remain. : 

That very night he made all his arrange- 
ments, except with regard to money matters. 
He must. wait till the next morning until the 
banks opened, before he could supply himself 
with funds, and on looking at the state of his 
account, he found he should have to sell out 
stock to get possession, in a few hours, of| such 
a sum as he wished totake with him. But there 
was no hurry. 

He knew of none. True, he should like to 
escape the indignant father, and no doubt 
Florence‘had sent.to Dr. Cousins, and he would 
be coming to town to look after the man who 
had failed to come to him, and for this reason, 
and to escape such an encounter, he got through 
his business as soon. as he conveniently could, 
and with no, more luggage than one bag, which 
he could easily carry in his. hand, he took a 
ticket for Paris. 

It was a waste of money, but it would throw 
anyone following him off the scent, for he had 
no idea of going farther on the way to the 
French metropolis than Dover. In the days of 
his youth he had been a good pedestrian, and 
had travelled through the greater part of 
southern Europe on foot. 

Whena man is elose upon forty, however— 
no matter which side of that number he may be 





found it convenient to use the railway and some- 
times hire a fy in his circuitous course. 

His was by no means a straightforward 
journey, and it took uptime. But he was in no 
hurry, nor, in point of fact, had he any very 
definite destination; he wished to avoid every- 
one he knew fora few months, and though he 
never thought of disguising himself, he did 
think it unadvisable to call himself by his own 
name. 

His mother had been a Spaniard, which no 
doubt accounted for his large black eyes, with 
their long lashes, and his jet black hair, and 
eae been ehristened Charles Bernardo Rent- 
ro 

Not being proud of his Spanish parentage, he 
never tsed the name of Bernardo, and even 
Florence Edgecombe did not know that it be- 
longed to him. 

ow, however, he determined to use it as a 
surname. It would be more satisfactory—to his 
mind at least—than ‘assuming a cognomen that 
did not belong tg him, and hence, when he gave 
his name, which he did but rarely, it was 
Charles Bernardo. 

Although it was October when he started on 
his tour, it was the beginning of December when 
he reached Liverpool, where he intended to re- 
main fora time. Not a verysafe place to select, 
perhaps, for a residence by a man who is 
“wanted” by thepolice. But then it must be 
remembered that he did not know that the police 
had any interest in his movements. 

He had never been much given to reading 
the newspapers, and since he had left London, 
a repugnance which it would have required an 
effort to overcome, had kept him from looking 
at even a sheet of the “‘ Times.” 

The consequence was that not a hint of poor 
Clara’s fate had reached him, and getting tired 
of his wanderings—as a man without a purpose 
or a companion was sure to do—he began to feel 
vexed with himself at not having kept his word 
to Florence, going down to Worcester, and brav- 
ing the matter out. 

In this frame of mind he was walking 
through a narrow street, when his attention 
was attracted to some huge posters, announc- 
ing. 

“Grand London Dramatic Company. The 
celebrated Rosalind Vere ; for six nights only.” 

Then followed a long programme of the in- 
tended performances, with a large portrait of 
the actress. 

Rentroll had not looked at the portrait at first, 
indeed he had not noticed it, but when he did 
so he gave a start of surprise, for there before 
him was the portrait of Clara Cousins, He hat 
no doubt about it. 

Like Lord Rookford when he addressed Clara, 
taking her for Rosalind, he was perfectly sure 
that there could be no mistake. This, then, 
was what had become of her. She had 
run away from home, gone upon the stage, 
and was here “starring in the provinces.” 
The improbability of such a position in con- 
nection with such a girl never oecurred to him. 
He knew little or nothing about the necessary 
training for the stage. 

He had not been inside a theatre half a dozen 
times in his life, and therefore he was quite 
ready to bélieve that Clara, under another 
name, had joined some theatrical company and 
had thrown herself into her new life as a dis- 
traction from tae pain he had inflicted upon 
her. 

Before this you will have perceived that 
Charles Rentroll was one of those men whe will 
win a woman’s love for mere sport, who will 
eare little or nothing about it while it is his, 
but who, directly he thinks he has lost it, is 
eager enough to regain possession of it, if only 
to have it once more in his power to cast it 
away. This had been the case with his love for 
Florence Edgecombe. 

While she had been engaged to him his love 
cooled, and he cared little or nothing for her. 


| But no sooner did he hear that she was engaged 


—walking becomes.rather a duty than a plea- | 


sure, and though Rentroll’s intention had been 
to make his way to the north of England, as 


though he were on a walking tour, he often looked at .what he believed to be Clara’s portrait 





to another man, than his most intense desire 
was to win her back again. In the same way, 
and from no other motive at this moment, as he 
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on the wall in the street, a sudden rush of feel- 
ing came over him, and he felt that he must 
see and speak with her. 

He wondered how she would receive him; 
wondered whether some of the old infatuation 
remained, but it could not have gone, he argued ; 


very little more than six weeks had passed since | 
they parted, and Clara’s new life, full of change | 


as it was, could not quite have obliterated the 
thoughts and feelings of the old. 


It was rather absurd that he should have run | 


away from London and have hidden himself, as 
it were, to avoid any question from her guar- 
dians about marrying poor Clara, and that now, 


when he believed she had accepted the idea of | 


life without him, he should be ready to rush 
into her presence and ask her forgiveness for 
the past. 


But while he recognised the inconsistency of | 


his own conduct, he had not the least hesitation 
in following up his last impulse, so he went 
back to his hotel, dined earlier than usual, so 
as to be in time for the opening of the theatre, 
then went and secured for himself a private 
box. 

Here he sat impatiently enough. Rosalind 
did not appear in the farce with which the per- 
formance commenced, and Rentroll was mentally 
wondering howa crowd of intelligent human 
beings could applaud such rubbish as he had 
just listened to, when the curtain, which had 
been down during his meditations, was raised, 
and a thundering burst of applause greeted the 
girl whose fame as an actress had gone before 
her. 

Had Rentroll ever been a frequenter of 
theatres, or had he paid the least attention to 


dramatic news or gossip or even to the theatrical | 


advertisements in newspapers, he could never 
have fallen into the delusion that now came over 
him. 

He called himself a religious man; he had 
figured prominently at religious meetings; he 
had been looked upon by certain members of 


the sect to which he belonged as a burning and | 


a shining light, and though be could break a 


[A PRECIOUS SCRAP OF PAPER. } 


girl’s heart with impunity, and also with little 

or no self-reproach, his conscience pricked him 
| not a little at finding himself in such a worldly 
| place as a theatre. 

Thus do men strain at gnats and swallow 
camels. From the moment that Rosalind ap- 
peared upon the stage he forgot all else in rap- 
ture at her loveliness. True, he was a little 
shocked at seeing her so completely at her ease 
| with hundreds of people gazing at her. 

It was very unlike the timid, retiring maiden 
he had known and professed to love. But there 
| she was. Of that he had no sort of doubt, and 
he was piqued-more than he cared to admit to 
himself, at her not affording him even one 
glance of recognition. 

“ She intends to cut me,” he muttered, when, 
| having managed to attract Rosalind’s attention 
she gazed at him as coolly and calmly as at any 
other stranger. 

“But she shall not,” he went on, a few 
seconds later. “I had no idea she was so 
beautiful or had such possibilities of power in 
her. Yes, I’m caught at last; Pll marry her 
and end this game of hide and seek. No one 
need ever know she has been on the stage. Yes, 
Ihave made up my mind to it; she shall be my 
wife.” 

Having come to this determination he was all 
impatience to put his intentions in practice, and 
directly the girl left the stage he walked out of 
his box and asked the way to the green-room, 
adding that he was.a friend of Miss Rosalind 
Vere’s and wanted to speak to her. 

The man looked at Rentroll quietly; it was 
not the first application of the kind he had had 
that night, and he now said, as he had said to 
the others: 

“Can’t do it, sir; couldn’t if you was to give 
me a sovereign for just telling you the way. 
Miss Vere won’t see nobody. The manager’s 
orders was very strict, and it’s more than my 
place is worth to disobey them.” 

“If you won’t tell me for one sovereign, 
will you for two?” demanded Rentroll, impa- 





, tiently. 





— 


The man stroked his chin as he said, medita- 
tively : 

“ For that consideration I might tell you the 
door she goes out by, but you must be sharp or 
she'll be gone.” 

‘Fools and their money are soon parted,” 
And a few seconds later Rentroll, poorer by 
two pounds, was at the stage-door, reaching it 
just in time to see two ladies leaving it to cross 
the pavement and get intothe fly awaiting them. 

In a moment he recognised the younger one, 
and going up to her side he caight her hand in 
his own, exclaiming : 

“Clara, forgive me; I did not mean it. I love 
you ; I always have loved you, and I am ready 
to marry you whenever you like.” 

“Very kind of you, I am’ sure,” returned 
Rosalind, recovering from her fright and usto- 
nishment; “ but Iam not Clara. No doubt she 
will be glad to hear of your constancy,” and 
she had snatched her hand away, and was pass- 
ing on when he again stopped her. 

*‘Don’t deny yourself to me, dearest,” he 
said. ‘Of course you are angry, but I will ex- 
plain, I will do penance; but to tell me you are 
not Clara when I know every tone of your voice, 
every expression of your sweet face, is too bad. 
Don’t be so hard, my love.” 

Once more he would have taken her hand, 
but Rosalind, who had met with various imper- 
tinences in her theatrical career, drew herself 
up proudly, and said : 

**If you don’t leave me at once I will give 
you in charge of the police.” 

Then she got into the carriage with Mrs. 
Vere, and was driven away, while Rentroll stood 
upon the pavement, for the moment dumb- 
founded. 

He recovered himself after a time, however, 
and then muttering to himself: “I will marry 
you,” he waJked slowly back to his hotel. And 
during the whole time not a thought of the 
actress being any other than Clara Cousins for 
an instant entered his mind. 


(70 b¢ Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
pew pa 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HER TEMPTATION. 


What subtle pain is kindled now 
Which from my heart doth overflow 
Into my senses ? 


Azout two months after Eustacia’s exit 
from Black Lion Square—when wearied with 
waking from sorrowful dreams, in which want 
and hunger seem to stalk like grim phantoms, 
the words constantly ringing in her ears, 
“Earn your own bread now,” she descends to 
her daily toil of teaching often without a break- 
fast—it suddenly dawns on her mind she will 
answer an advertisement in a daily paper, 
where, it was said, handsome remuneration 
would be given for a good pianiste. 

Eustacia is never sorry to leave the dingy 
little bed which has afforded her a night's 
repose, but to be all alone in the world witha 
few shillings in hand to pay for her board and 
lodging does not present a very enviable picture 
of prosperity, and Eustacia, if honest and 
single-hearted, has a decided love of luxury and 
pleasure implanted in her nature. She hates 
her shabby dresses and coarse fare and exclu- 
sion from the world. 

A deep and increasing bitterness is gaining a 
deeper hold over her mind, and perhaps beauty 
in undress, combing out perfumed tresses .dark 
as an eastern night, may be forgiven a few 
asmneee sighs at the prospect of another drear: 
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| Despair is setting its fatal seal on Eustacia, 
and her pale, tragic face, thinner and sharper 
from battling with hunger and care, has a 
strange, defiant expression as if some darling 
hope has been destroyed. 

“I wonder if I shall really be starved to death 
like the birds that drop down dead in the street 
she told me of,” Eustacia thinks, recalling Mrs. 
Slater’s words ; “ well, there’s always the union 
or hospital for such as I—beaten on life’s rough 
breakers.” 

Drawing up her blind, she espies for the first 
time an inviting looking little coffee-house on 
the opposite side of the road with the encourag- 
ing information that ‘‘ Tea and coffee are always 
ready.” There is also the pale loaf, the tempt- 
ing mew laid egg, the mutton chop, reposing in 
fresh parsley, awaiting its first introduction to 
the frying-pan, and a few slate-coloured muffins 
on a plate that look too dusty to be appetising, 
still here is breakfast in its most crude and 
primitive forms, and Eustacia’s spirits revive. 

Lord Jasper’s child will therefore enter those 
modest portals and invest fourpence in a 
generous meal. 

It is now eight o’clock, and Eustacia descends 
softly. A general odour of smoky chimneys and 
hot toast pervades the atmosphere of the dwel- 
ling. An old woman with shrimps and water- 
cresses is ringing furiously at the area bell, and 
London is apparently anything but aroused to 
its morning toil, for the dirty blinds on the 
opposite houses are still all down, and even the 
paper boy’s pleasant, if unwashed face looks 
sleepy. 

There is of course the inevitable infant of the 
happy married couple on the third floor yelling 
in its bath as Eustacia passes the door—it has 
yelled all night for the matter of that—and the 
pet terrier of a rigid old maid on the first floor 
darts after Eustacia with rabid violence, as if it 
hated beauty, bloom and freshness as much as 
its mistress. 

Eustacia smiles and kicks it good-naturedly. 
What she would give for a loving welcome, a 
warin hand-clasp, a kind salute. It seems rather 
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strange to be going out alone to breakfast at 
this early hour, still it is decidedly better than 
eating the crumbs of a stale seed cake in her 
bedroom. 

The woman at the coffee-house was a 
ponderous, contemptuous-looking individual in 
curl-papers, with a rakish sneer that seemed to 
beam alike on the just and unjust, and she 
brought Eustacia some scalding tea anda few 
slices of bread-and-butter with anything but a 
hospitable air, glancing warningly at a little 
old man who was warming his hands at the 
stove to see if his contemplation of the new 
arrival would affect his appetite; but no. The 
quantity of blacking expended on his well-worn 
boots, and the removal of a napless hat from a 
dust-pan and tea-leaves at his elbow, seemed 
about the extent of all his imagination was at 
present capable. 

So this was what Mrs. Slater called “ roughing 
it” with a vengeance. Eustacia feels something 
rise in her throat and half choke her as she 
comprehends her position. The girl has been 
learning the meaning of other things besides 
poverty and neglect. The misery of a hopeless 
love is beginning to give those faint stabs 
and twinges which, if harmless at the 
commencement, so often lead to death or mad- 
ness. 

“TI can bear anything but this,” she thinks, 
pushing her empty cup away. “I would rather 
be scolded and ill-treated all day—or work my 
fingers to the bone—than be left alone, in a 
silence that is torment.” 

Lord Jasper understood all this. He had 
wondered with all the richness of a poet’s fancy, 
as he pictured Eustacia gathering the masses of 
her heavy hair in her hand ere coiling it round 
her lovely head, if she wept as a haggard ‘face 
was reflected in the glass and thought of 
him. 

Breakfast over, she pays fourpence and 
departs. It is a glorious morning in April, 
young flowers are peeping through dew-washed 
hedgerows in distant woods, and fresh-blown 
roses, wreathing many a rustic porch, revel in 
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the breeze that lifts them from their dark green | is charming. You might be in time her dime 
setting of leaves. Eustacia resolves to saunter | de compagnie if you please her.” 
into Regent’s Park. It is but a few hundred “Two guineas!” cries Eustacia, delightedly, 


yards from where she is now standing, and 
if dreaming is profitless when one’s life is in 
ruins, it has a fascination to be denied to 
none. 

But who is this reining up a spirited bay 
horse to the kerbstoné? A handsome man, 
with dark eyes aflame at sight of Eustacia, 
as he resolves to throw over scruples and “ go 


in” for half an hour’s pleasant chat by her 


side. 

He dismounts, the groom leads away the 
splendid equine celebrity, Anteros, cheap at five 
hundred guineas, and his owner walks quickly 
after the retreating form of Eustacia. The inef- 
fable happiness of § seeing him has, woman-like, 
made her hurry on. 

It is Lord Jasper. 


Eustacia begins to, think there is some sinister’ 


and fateful complication in their meetings as, 
blushing and timid, she hesitates, turns, 
recognises him. 

“ Well,” he says, kindly, “it seems we are to 
meet in this unexpected way, and I’m not going 
to quarrel with Fate for being so unusually 
genial. How early you’ re up, though ! Have 
you had any breakfast ?” 

She is “decided! thinner, he thinks. Is there 
disdain in-her coldness, or is it girlish agitation P 
He is anxious to escape entanglements, but he 
is weak and lost im thatworld dream which only 
poets appreciate. 

“Oh, yes!’ says Eustacia, lightly—‘“a deli- 
cious banquet.” 

Her heart is full, if her words are bright. 
The blue-veined eyelids droop—the gentle 
sweetness of his words oppress her almost to 
tears. 

‘And what do you think of doing for’a 
living ?” he says, slowly. 

Hi 8 critic al eye perceives her gloves are worn, 
her dress several shi udes shabbier, and her hat 
spo silt ¢ from ashower. She knows he is musing 
of her in his nation way, and feels more hope- 
less than ever. 

“That is exactly what I’m trying to find out,” 
laughing. 

All her sentiment seems to have vanished in 
the strong morning light. Notsohis. He finds 
her complexion lovelier than ever with the sun- 
light glancing athwart it—more delicate and 
transparent than under the yellow light of the 
gas lamps. 

“TI wish to help you. I respect your candour 
and defiance of those trying to draw you into 
some false position. Money—well, if you need 
it, pray consider my purse at yourdisposal. But 
tell me, are you in want of means?” 

Eustacia’s pale face burns. She thinks of 
the seven shillings in the dressing-table drawer. 

“If you could only give me work,” she says, 
impulsively, “something to do.” 

““What sort of work? It’s very difficult to 
find profitable employment for young ladies.” 

««Something in the way of—music.” 

“Ah! Ithought.so. If ever a young lady 
seems in difficulty about work she thinks of the 
miserable, profitless efforts of her childhood in 
connection with that instrument which of all 
others I detest—a piano.” 

“ But there are dancing parties. I could play 
at them,” blushing again as she sees him smile. 

He reflects, and then says, rapidly : 

“The very thing. I shall be delighted to 
assist you. You shall be en; gaged this day week 
for two guineas a night at the house of one of 
the best and kindest women in the world—the 
Countess de Remolles.” 

Where has she heard that name? Eustacia 
starts, her heart beating, an odd kind of look 
steals to her face. Lord Jasper, remembering 
Stephanie’s curious seizure the other evening, 
scrutinises Eustacia’s ¢ ‘xpression. 

*“By Jove, she’s jealous!” his lordship xre- 
flects, and feels sincerely flattered. 

« Give me your address, Miss * 

« Leslie,” answers Eustacia, quickly. 
shall never track me again.’ 

*« Miss Leslie—yes; _ now I will write to you 





« They 





and let you.know all particulars. The countess 1 dishonesty. 


** when I only used to earn five guimeas a quarter. 
Thank you so very much. I was beginning to 
be quite down-hearted,” smiling, “till I met 
you.” 

Lord Jasper’s patrician ears are strained to 
—_ the words which eseape her unawares. 

ere they muteély breathing the.same lan 
already? No, this will never do, this piling 
— a struggle. To what? 

a rapture that will leave their hearts 
Pat and blackened after its flames have 
consumed ‘them into ashes. He must be harsh, 
cold, and repellant. Can he, of all people, ‘be 
about ‘to learn the anguish of love? But selfish 
as.@me all men in similar situations, he does mot 

tho consider Eustacia. He is only a) 
in a world of his.own. 


4 


4 


me, and I have but a very deat ‘and simple 
knowledge and meaning of duty and honour. 
They cannot have two ‘meanings, and you are 
not so insane as to wish to make me your 
wife.” 

He looks into her eyes and sighs. 

*T had hoped, Eustacia, that our souls were 
in unison, that you were noble, and could 
déspise the opinions of bigots; it seems you care 
for yourself more than me.” 

“I care for what is right and honourable.” 

“But what have you to lose? Friendless, 
poor amd forsaken, living in a miserable 

°° 


“‘The right to respect myself,” the girl says, 
ther eyes dark and stormy, turning from him 
with a shiver of aversion. 
““Then keep it by all means,” haughtily ; 
“you may change in time ; be a servant paid by 
hour, be a slave tramping to your work 
through mud, rain and snow, be a heartless 





The thapsodies in his poems are all of a 
matory nature. He is i j 
wealthy, and naturally kind-hearted, a little 
» with the famlts of early training. | 
Still, not wholly ruined, and Bustacia is a a por 
oo at the begga of the world. 
also has the dreamy sweetness, the 
sabdned fire, the poetic fervor which will make; 
ctical needs so heavy and distasteful. He has, 
¢ been seeking an idol—a woman with heart | 
and brain as well as beanty—an Iphigenia, a 
Beatrice, tender and true, who will give new, f 
impetus to his thoughts and anticipate his 
fondest dreams. 
‘His genius, unstimulated by anything bitter 
or corroding, will need this influence to bri 
_ fame. Art demands.agony. He is sure. 


¢s I shall.grow common-place without) suffer- 
ing,” was his frequent reflection. 

Violent grief, with his peculiar temperament, 
will, he thinks, so refine and etherealise him, he 
will have the spirituality of a Shelley combined 
with the lurid gloom and passion of a Byron. 
Already some subtle pain was woven with his 
memory of Eustacia. The human heart is, we 
know, inordinately self-deceiving. 

Lord Jasper, while resolving to wed Stephanie 
Countess de Remolles, is on the brink of a pas- 
sionate declaration of love to Eustacia, but love 
in which is no bondage—the illusions of a poet 
too selfish to be unworldly, and too romantic to 
escape fancy free ? 

How often we find a horrible, cold-blooded 
calculation side by side with brilliant. intellect. 
Eustacia’s glance of half-playful depression force 
unbidden words from his lips. 

“I wish to Heaven I could forget you,’ Lord 
Jasper said, in a low, almost constrained 
voice, 

Eustacia’s volcanic nature absorbs these words 
like water thrown on a burning mountain... She 
has implicit faith in him, and true-hearted as 
she is, accepts them in purest trust, but she 
feels a sense of slavish worship. overpowering 
her, as she says, blushing and confused : 

«No, you cannot mean it, and if you only? 
say it in jest 

“« Mean it, Eustacia! Yes; and one day I will 
prove it. I think you are different to others; 
that you would never be fettered by narrow 
prejudices and rules, that you would dare todefy 
the world’s censure ; that you could forgive the 
wild idolatry that never reasons, but only 
loves. ,L’amant qui ¢haute et pleure aussi,’ 
finishing with French, which he is surprised to 
find, later on, she understands, 

Was there poisonous sweetness,—the serpent's 
whispers in the words? Something within her 
reyylts at the tone; for a moment Eustacia 
recalls the calm respect, the tender homage 
of the Count, and passion’s voice is lulled. 

“JT do not understand you,” she. says, 
simply, quickening a little their former leisurely 
pace. 

« Suppose you were offered a: home— tion 
—comfort—even luxury. A man who adored 





you, at your feet, ready to gratify your slightest 


wish ?” 
«‘ Lord. Jasper,” she answers, steadily and:un- 
falteringly, “‘I have before refused.to trade on 


\r 


have tempted you to evil. 
| Bustacia 


}wrnde instead of a goddess, at whose shrine I 
week inspiration.” 

“@h, my lord,” cries Bustacia, wrung to her 
immost depths, “this is cruel, this is barbarous. 
Tiave { not suffered always? Cannot you, so 
@igh,so.clever and generous, give me strength 
dm my weakness? A change come to me; 
‘spirit yearns to blend itse}f with yours, but 

not listen 


his breast. 

“EBustacia! beloved 1I have struggled against 
| the power leading me captive, and your inno- 
cent\appeal has recalled me to my better, truer 
self; you shall live your quiet, simple life; you 
—adorable in your child-like innocency and 
trust, undisturbed by the sinner who would 
I will be your friend, 

; trust me. The mad words I have 
uttered shall never distress your ears again.” 

He had, however, drawn from her a confession 
of her love! Lord Jasper hesitates on the 
abyss that would engulf them both, his better 
angel struggles for the mastery. He will spare 
Eustacia. 

Soon after this she is alone, wending her 
way home through the dusty streets, and as she 
enters her dingy little bedroom, Eastacia throws 
herself to the ground with hysteric sobs, hands 
clenched, hair dishevelled, anda shadowy gleam 
in her. dark eyes from which quick, miserable 
tears are falling. An unspoken fear, a terrible 
warning, seems,echoed in her sobs. 

“ Heaven help me, for I love him too well !” 





CHAPTER X. 
A RUTHLESS SMITER. 


I muse On joy that will not cease, 
Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams. 


Lapyr Emwe.ine and her daughter Maude 
were both at breakfast when the heir returned. 
He had riddén Anteros sharply, as the bleeding 
sides of the thorough-bred ‘could well testify, 
and he took ‘his seat at the breakfast-table with 
that brooding and abstracted expression’ which 
with Lord Jasper betokened a strong inner con- 
flict. 

His sister Mamde ‘hands him a delicately- 
scented letter with an elegant monogram on the 
envelope, which he instantly recognises as that 
ot Stephanie, Countess de Remolles. 

«There’s little difficulty im knowing who your 
fair ¢orrespondent is, Jasper,” Lady “Emmeline 
says, brightly. 

She has always some latent fear Lord Jasper 
may jeopardise the title and estates by some 
martiage beneath him. 

Lord. Jasper reads: this letter at his leisure. 
It is very-lively and charming—the Jetter of a 
woman who he believes loves hima great deal 

more fatally than ever Hustacia will, which so 
far is fortunate, as he intends to make her his 
wife. 

And yet he cannot satisfactorily forget the 
look of: terror:in the ountess’s face that other 





Your father died undeceived by 





evening—this fair young creature with. her 


AY shivering sigh, half delight, half pain, rent 
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fashionable views, her careless, light-hearted 
ways—can she have some burial-ground of 
worthless. memories: hidden away under .her 
smiling exterior; some recollections of erime or 
disgrace,and which now and then leave their 
grim shades to haunt her for ever? Thoze 
tremulous words, that clinging touch, that 
nervous weakness—had it any meaning ? 

Stephanie will in all probability be Lady 
Fitzmaurice. Her birth:and position are unex- 
ceptionable, and he is anxious to marrya woman 
of the world, because he is in love with a poor 
girl out of his own sphere of life, one whom 
with all his wanton weakness, he yet-sincerely 
respects. 

Many men rushinto marriage with a woman to 
whom they are indifferent, to save themselves 
complications elsewhere. It is the beautiful 
egotism of the male animal which, in even epic 
songs, hag been. ever self-protecting. 

* Stephanie is.coming to stay a week with 
us,” Lady Emmeline continues, looking very 
fine and Juno-like in her handsome mourning. 

Lord Jasper, cracking an. egg a little spite- 
fully, glances: ito his step-mother’s face. 

‘««She’s a;dear little. thing,’ -he says, after a 
pause, during which he assails some delicate 
rissoles and stirs his coffee. ; 

* I hope you’re not. trifling: with her,” Lady 
Emmeline remarks,.studying his. expression. 

“ Would.Stephanie, Conntess de ‘Remolles be 
an acceptable daughter-in-law then?” he asks, 
holding a piece of thin toast to the light. 

«Tam quite sure she’s the woman you ought 
to m: of, 

“ Really, I’m much obliged to yon, I'm sure. 
There’s no case of ‘ought’ about it at all that 
I can see.” : 

Lady Emmeline adores, the _ pretty. little 
countess and her-soft, hird-like ways, ca red 
gold hair and dreamy, Greuze-like beauty, an1 
Lord Jasper has.been always anxious to please 
and con¢iliaté his family in matters of import- 
ance. Marriage, ,often the greatest tragedy 
that awaits. human wanderers, he will make a 
very suécessful beginning to his life’s campaign. 

** You are:going in for.a.parliamentary career. 
You are wealthy.. You must marry some day, 
Jasper, and here is the very womanfor a wife— 
young, fashionable and gifted.” 

« A widow!” ‘ 

* But so lovely !” 

“You think her lovely, then, with that 
Madonna-like head ?” 

“ Exquisite,” cries Maude, enthusiastically. 
Such hair neyer before was seen, and she’s such 


a darling, too, Besides, just. think, Jasper, how’ 


she sings—like a,prima donna.” 

** She’s. ‘been uneommonly well taught,” she 
assents, lazily; “but I don’t.marry a woman 
for her voice: It would be rather a bore to 
mle too much of that sort of thing, don’t you 

now.” 

“ T’m quite sure Stephanie admires you, Jasper. 
I’ve,seen her reading your poems over and over 
again,and once I thought she had tears.in her 
eyes. It was that poem about a ‘ wrecked hope’ 
that:so,touched ,her——” 

“ Admiration is always one advantage during 
such a tremendously long pilgrimage as,mar- 
riage. I shall propose to.Stephanie (yawning) if 
you, approve.” 

« Jasper, cries’ Lady Emmeline,.as he throws 
himself ‘on the couch and jlights a cigarette, 
while hersees the dark rings;on Eustacia’s 
prerie the curling smoke, “ you’re quiteimpay- 
ble.” 

«Must marry someone;.of course. Title and 
estates can’t go tothe dogs, and you're longing 
to: pet my cherubs in.the nursery... You; know, 
too, the Fltzmaurices are, loose fish; you're 
frightened I shall take a famcy:to. someone with 
a hazy knowledge of grammar. ‘Here isa widow, 
young and dovely. 
there’s an end of it.” 

“ Stephanie adores you,” says, Maude, injudi- 
ciously, ‘‘ I’m sure of it.” 

“Women Jose their lovers hy too much. love. 
She should. piqne ,and wound him, she should 
rule.and make jim.her slave,” Lady Emmeline 
says, speaking perhaps from experience. 

“Ob,'no!. I’m master always. Women are 


We’ve.the same tastes, and’ 





like hounds—they must be kept in order,” 
laughing and thinking of Eustacia in a slow 
drowsy way. ‘“ Well, Lady Emmeline,” as if 
humoring a fractious child, ‘you shall have 
your heart’s desire. I'll marry Stephanie and 
make her Lady Fitzmaurice if she’s agreeable.” 

« By-the-bye, Mr. Codicil was here last night, 
and has entirely disproved all that Slater 
conspiracy business, He is however making 
inquiries in America; but we’ve nothing now to 
fear from those impostors in Black Lion Square. 
What sort of a person was the mysterious girl 
herself ?” 

“Oh, very ordinary indeed!’ answers Lord 
Jasper, rising, however, to his feet. Mr. Codicil 
is employing the fifty thousand pounds to his 
own advantage; he is not however the first 
fraudulent solicitor who has over-speculated 
with a ward’s iriheritance ; “ but she will have 
nothing whatever to do with the Slaters, and 
I’m going to try and get her an engagement 
to play for a dancing-party at Stephanie’s 
next week. Her relatives ‘ere dreadful, and 
I've:no doubt her antecedents are not much 
better.” 

Saying this, Lord Jasper pushes‘his chair aside 
and rings the bell. 

I wish the mail phaeton round at once,” he 
says, in answer to the butler’s respectful inquiry 
of “ Did you ring, my lord ?” 

Lord Jasper drives first to Mr. Codicil’s and 
has some conversation with him which is of a 
highly satisfactory character, and then dashes 
up to the door of the Countess’s mansion. She 
is singing as he enters the drawing-room, and 
Lord Jasper recalls this accomplishment with a 
shiver. 
mood, 


She is paler than ever as she rises to greet | 
him. Her splendid hair is unbound and ripples | 
over her pale blue silk dress like rich molten | 
| spairing ecstasy in her answer as she threw her- 


gold. Could this innocent, child-like creature, 
this pretty and, harmonious picture, this type of 
aristocratic respectability—have aughtin a past 
that will not. bear investigation ?” 

She is so artless and confiding, Lord Jasper 
banishes doubts and fears for ever. He isan 
impulsive young man, but he wishes to avoid 
evil and her snares—to forget that divine 
Eustacia with the mournful loveliness, as of a 
pinet moving in solitary ebon-grandeur—and 


ere is her antithesis—a clinging, tender’ 


creature, looking as ifa harsh word would be 
death to her—a tiny slender form too. delicate 
for earth, suggesting the tissue of a spirit. more 
than that of a woman. 

‘** Stephanie,” he whispers,.as she leans over 
the piano, “I have come to claim your love—if 
you. think I am worthy to entreat it, to offer 
you. my hand, the right.to guard and protect 
you for ever.” 

The blanching pallor:inereases; her lips, how- 
ever haye ceased trembling, and are framing 
words. Whatdoes she seein the chill morning 
light intervening between herself and Lord 
Jasper, dividing them with phantom-like 
approach. She is pale to ghastliness now. He 
considers this passion-pale light upon her 
features reflects her love for him, which perhaps 
it does. 

“TI have struggled so hard not to love you,” 
the countess answers, huskily, half waving him 
aside, “ but now. hearing you speak these words, 
I know the struggle has been vain.” 

Lord Jasper sees the warm blood returning to 
her face and neck in a steadily increasing clow. 
Two women in the space of exactly two hours 
have confessed their love for him. Not many 
men have perhaps. been so suecessful, but then 
he is a poet, handsome as ‘the Apollo Belvidere, 
with a fervid, wanton mouth, and a rent-roll of 
ten thousand a year. 

« Answer me this, Stephanie. I know your 
angelic candour. Have you aught to hide from 
me in the past?” : 

A proud smile dawns around her mouth; her 
timidity seemed steadied with new courage as 
she answers clearly and distinctly : 

“No,” 

He draws her to him with a foree which if 


not devouring in, its passionateness, is sincerely | 
affectiqnate, and kisses her brow. ‘The countess ' 


quivers in his embrace like something weak and 
wounded. , 

“Why do you love me, Stephanie 2” Lord 
Jasper asks, musingly. 

‘Because of your genius. 
genius.” 

The words rush from her in an unguarded 
impulse, and the phantom she has so long 
dreaded seems to approach and threaten her. 

“My dearest Stephanie, don’t over-rate my 
very small modicum of powers. Your graceful 
and enthusiastic fancies transmute any dross it 
alights on into gold. What do you think is my 
particular wish regarding our marriage ?” 

The countess covers her face, and he can see 
her whole frame is shaken. 

“IT donot know.” 

“Being a poet, I have peculiar prejudices:; 
now ofall things I detest a public wedding. I 
lothe the thought of vulgar prying eyes trying 
to count my darling’s diamondst—ah ! that re- 
minds me some of ‘the family jewels must be 
reset—or wondering if the bridegroom has made 
a handsome settlement. Consent to a private 


I adore all— 





marriage here, in your own drawing-room and a 
special licence. 

The countess lifts her head, and it almost 
| startles him to find how warmly she seconds his 

suggestion. 

“It is what I most desire,” she says, faintly, 
pale to the lips.” 

«You .detest display, so do I; we shall 
have enough of it at Belgravian festivities 
in a month or two. Another thing I solicit, 
Stephanie— you will think I now am more 
eccentric. than reasonable—is, that we should be 





He is perhaps not in a musical | 


married in a month.” 

Ina month!” repeats the countess, breath- 
ing rapidly. 

Never had romantic passion seemed to her so 
overpowering and delightful. Was there de- 


self into his arms. 

** As you wish, Jasper. I am yours till death.” 

He is more.than content with this answer as 
he drives the thoroughbreds home, and if not 
quite so elate as a bridegroom elect expects to 
be, he is calm and resolved; he is doing his 
best to forget Hustacia. 

On arriving home, he shuts himself in the 
library, and drawing his desk to his side, opens 
it-and pens her the following letter: 


« Eusracia,—I am no hypocrite ; itis absurd 
to deny Ladore you and ever shall, but I will 
never willingly destroy the simple honesty of 
your career. I am to be married in a month. 
Enclosed is fifty pounds which I entreat you to 
accept from me in pure pity for the man who 
has thus renounced you. We shall never mect 
again, but our minds will mingle. I cannot 
think what spell, what enchantment, you have 
thrown around my senses, what:charm ‘bids the 
lids of sleep depart as I recall you, but I will 
never be your betrayer. I shall think of the 
moonbeams caressing your cloud-like loveliness, 
with all the despair of absence, but it is some- 
thing to know our love is pure and sinless. 
Farewell, Eustacia, for ever, farewell. Pity me, 
if you weep, and forgive.” 


What more can a man do in order to escape a 
maddening temptation than to marry a woman 
who adores him, but for whom he cares but 
little ? Sin and weakness overtake the best and 
noblest. of the earth, and he is but a wealthy 
man of fashion with passionate longings and 
misguided impulses. 

The countess’s fair, troubled face is all wet 
with tears after Lord Jasper departs, but the 
radiance of a mighty love shines through the 
mist of weeping. Her fear, after all, has been 
ever vague and formless, and in presence of her 
happiness it has faded, rebuked by desire. But 
tears, like her music, are her element, and all 
alone in her splendid drawing-room, the darling 
wish of her heart granted, the countess ap- 
proaches ‘an inlajd ebony cabinet standing ina 
corner of the room, takes a tiny key from her 
chains, and opens the lock with trembling 
fingers. 

Is the ghost of a buried past about to be un- 
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veiled? A packet of letters falls at her feet as 
she opens one of the inner drawers of the 
cabinet, and the countess now touches a secret 
spring. 

The drawer flies open, and side by side with a 
fine oil painting is a bottle containing some 
deadly poison. She removes both likeness and 
poison at the same time, as if there were some 
connection between them. 

The countess takes this portrait to the light. 
It is the face of a man—a voluptuary in every 
sense—with something god-like and impassioned 
in his expression, clad in Eastern dress, with 
Nubian slaves tefore him bearing fruits and 
flowers on carved antique trays ; pomegranates 
and poppies have been painted in as a back- 
ground with a daring warmth and colour; and 
reclining on a tiger’s skin, this Eastern 
potentate seems to have all the glow and 
passion of old Egypt about himself and sur- 
roundings. Was this an ideal Chandos, or a 


nineteenth century Mark Anthony, of whom it | 


might have been truly said— 


We drank the Lybian sun to sleep, 
And lit lamps which outburned Canopus. 


The countess glances long and thoughtfully 
at the picture. This heroic physique, these 
magnificent proportions, were surely those of a 
prince. A cruel face for all its beauty; a dis- 
appointing face for all its fascinations, power, 
and intellect, and the soaring gaze of genius; 
but the coldness of sensuality, the unreality of 
surface sentiment were here all blended. 

She cannot glance at it unmoved. The ready 
tears come quicker and fall over the portrait. 
Here is the ghost of the countess’s past; this 
man with the pale tragic features and indolent 
grace and languid beauty is the Count de 
Remolles. 

The countess places the portrait by the sofa, 
and clasping her hands, shivers as if the 
haughty Eastern would arise from his couch, 
and waving aside the slaves, proclaim himself 
again her ruler and master. Could such glow- 
ing vigour and supreme strength and reckless 
vitality have really perished ? 

The door opens and an Indian servant, clad in 
Eastern dress—a woman with well-cut features 
—enters and salutes the countess with all the 
grace of the east. She has brought her mistress 
something on a tray—a curiously prepared 
Indian drink with a few drops of opium carefully 
disguised therein, such as the countess loves. 
The ayah starts at seeing the countess bending 
ever the portrait. 

« Ah, dear lady, why distress yourself thus ?” 
she asks, in her clear tones. “ He is dead and 
gone.” 

“Is he ?” cries the countess, in an agonised 
voice. “ Look at the picture, Hafiz, and say if 
such a man can die.” 

Her words are wild and frenzied, and the 
Indian servant hastily seizes a scarlet silk 
cover, which she throws over the portrait. 

“*Why do you think of him, dear mistress ? 
You must have surely forgotten Egypt and the 
‘ Pergola’ by this time.’ 

“Forgotten him! Would to heaven it were 
possible. He haunts me still—even now on the 
brink of marriage with the man I. worship—I, 
who dreamed of such a love as the one that has 
now filled my breast with rapture, even now, 
Hafiz, my heart sinks as I glance at this por- 
trait. He seems to threaten me with that 
uplifted hand, and the warning written in the 
song rings in my ears night and day—‘ We shall 
meet again’ !” 

Stephanie almost crouched before the 
portrait, and the Indian offers her a fine Ve- 
netian glass tumbler containing the dark- 
coloured liquid. 

“Drink it, dear lady. 
boon to sufferers. It 
opium.” 

The subtle drug at last began to take effect, 
and the countess, following the Indian’s 
entreaties, retired to her satin-decked boudoir, 
darkened the blinds, and threw herself on her 
embroidered silk counterpane to seek the repose 
she so needed. 

The Indian mutters a few hurried words in 


It is the divine 
is Paradise—it is 





Hindostanee as she watches her sleeping mis- 


| tress. She kisses the countess’s pale feet that 


are now bare, and pours some rare Turkish 
perfume on a Brussel’s lace handkerchief which 
she leaves by her side. 

“My angel! how fair she is!” the ayah 
mutters, tenderly, as the red gold tresses stream 
over the lace-decked pillow, “ and she shall 
never grieve over that man’s face again.” 

She draws from her pocket an ivory pen-knife 
and stealthily descends to the drawing-room, 
uncovets the portrait, and makes a sharp incision 
in the canvas. The Count de Remolles is clearly 
doomed. He is removed from the Nubian slaves, 
the hot Eastern sky, the pomegranates and 
flowers, while the ayah, holding the handsome 
face in the flames, is muttering strange incanta- 
tions to herself, which, had he been living 
and heard them must have considerably alarmed 
him. 

“She may marry the English lord undisturbed 
by him,” the ayah whispers. 

Her native superstitions convince her the 
count’s spell is over, since the anathema of the 
mighty Brahma has been uttered over his burn- 
ing likeness. 

(To be Continued.) 








DRUNKENNESS CURED. 





Tue physicians and temperance men of 
Chicago are very much excited over a new 
remedy discovered by Dr. Bobert D’Unger, 
which is said not only to cure intemperance, but 
to leave the drunkard with an absolute aversion 
to spirituous liquors. Mr. Joseph Medill is one 
of the strongest endorsers of the new remedy. 
Mr. Medill has often devoted editorial space to 
make known to the drunkard that there is a 
simple remedy which can save him. 

Says Mr. Medill :— 

“This is one of the most wonderful discoveries 
of the age. Dr. D’Unger has actually cured 
2.800 cases of the worst forms of intemperance. 
He takes men debauched by liquor for years— 
takes a used-up, demented, loathsome sot, and 
in ten days makes a well man of him, with a 
positive aversion to liquor. Dr. D’Unger is a 
regular practitioner. He tells the secret to 
everyone, and many physicians are using his 
discovery.” 

A correspondent called on Dr. D’Unger, and 
relates his interview as follows :— 

I ealled on Dr. D’Unger at the Palmer 
House. 

«You are just in time,” said the doctor. “I’m 
just going to callon a patient who, though a 
rich man, has been a debauched drunkard for 
years. For six weeks he has been in bed, as 
helpless as a child. His memory was even gone. 
He has been taking my medicine for four 
days.” 

“Is Mr. ——in bed ?” asked the doctor, as he 
gave our hats to the servant. 

“Oh, no! he’s in the parlour, reading; walk 
in.” 

And there was this drunkard, still weak, but 
mentally cured. When the doctor asked him if 
he had any longing for liquor, he said : 

**No, none whatever. I have eaten the best 
meal this morning that I have eaten in fifteen 
years, I am not mentally depressed, Iam strong, 
and I wouldn’t take a drink of liquor for the 
world, and ff. : 

‘Oh, doctor!” interrupted his wife, as she 
took both his hands, “ you have saved George, 
and we are so happy,” and then her eyes filled 
with tears of joy. 

«« Will that man ever drink again f” I asked the 
doctor. 

“No. I’ve never had a patient cured by 
cinchona rubra return to drink again. They hate 
the sight of liquor.” 

«« Now, doctor,” I said, “what did you give 
this patient ? or, in other words, tell me in plain 
English what your medicine is, how you prepare 
it, and how anyone may give it so as to cure the 
habitual drunkard—I mean a drunkard with 
inflamed eyes, trembling hands, bloated 











body, and intellect shattered by habitual 
drink.” 


“ My medicine,” replied the doctor, “can be 
bought at any first-class druggist’s. Itis red 
Peruvian bark (cinchona rubra). Now, there 
are eighty varieties of this bark from the small 
limbs of the red variety. Druggists call it the 
auill bark, because it comes from twigs about 
the size of a quill.” 

** How do you mix it?” 

«« T take a pound of the best quill red Peruvian 
bark (cinchona rubra), powder it, and soak it in 
a pint of diluted alcohol. Then I strain it and 
evaporate it down to a half-pint. Anyone can 
prepare it.” 

** How do you give this medicine ?” 

«I give the drunken man a teaspoonful every 
three hours, and occasionally moisten his tongue 
between the doses the first and second days. It 
acts like quinine. The patient can tell by a 
headache if he is getting too much. The third 
day I generally reduce the dose to a halfspoonful, 
then to a quarter spoonful, then down to fifteen, 
ten, and five drops.” 

“« How long do you continue this medicine ?” 

“From five to fifteen days, and in extreme 
cases to thirty days. Seven is ‘about the 
average.” 

“Now please tell me the philosophy of this 
medicine—why it cures enness, and how 
you happened to make the discovery.” 

“ Well, first you must understand that intem- 
perance, first a habit, finally becomes a disease. 
It becomes a disease -of the nerve cells, or, if 
talking to a physician, I should say it becomesa 
disease of the sensorial ganglia. I found, by dis- 
secting the brain of a man who had died of 
delirium tremens, that the cells of the quadri- 
geminal body, or the cells that send the nerves 
to the eye, were in an unnatural state on the 
outside, while, within the nerve cells them- 
selves I discovered a yellow, yeasty-looking 
deposit. 

“Now, I asked myself, what is this yellow 
deposit, and what causes this abnormal look of 
the cells? It is caused, I learned after much 
research, by the ethereal part of the alcohol 
going straight to the outside of these cells. Now, 
if I drink milk,” continued the doctor, “or eat 
food, it will take four hours to through the 
digestive organs, be taken up in the blood, and 
be passed to the nerve cells from which the 
brain is fed; while, if I drink ‘alcohol, it will go 
straight to the nerve cells in three minutes. This 
shows that alcoholis not digested. It is not food ; 
it is a poisonous fluid electricity, which goes over 
the sensitive nerves as electricity goes over a 
wire, straight to the outside of the nerve cells, 
which it stimulates artificially, when they should 
be stimulated naturally through ‘the blood. 

“Tf the spirit part of alcohol,” continues the 
doctor, “were digested like soup, the kidneys 
and liver would extract from it its poisonous 
properties as they extract the injurious salts 
from our food, and this poison would never reach 
the brain. Once stimulated unnaturally by a 
poisonous substance like whisky, the nerve cells 
call for larger and larger doses, till by-and-bye a 
man can drink two quarts of whisky or eat 
seventy grains of morphine a day. Cinchona 
rubra stops the call for alcohol.” 

“Do not red Peruvian bark and alcohol both 
stimulate the nerve cells? Then why can one 
cure the other ?” I asked. 

“ Well, alcohol is a fermented, distilled stimu- 
lant with poison in it, while my medicine is a 
natural stimulant, containing no poison; so my 
medicine stimulates the nerves, and, not being 
poisonous. allays inflammation—that is, it holds 
the cells open until deposit is forced out and the 
cells accustom themselves to receive their 
stimulus naturally through the arteries. It stops 
all craving for alcohol.” 

“Please explain the passage of food and 
poisoned alcohol to the brain again,” I said. 

“Well when a man drinks alcohol, it goes, 
like electricity, straight to the nerve cells; 
thence to the eye through the optic nerve ; then 
to the brain, making a man talk lively ; then to 
the spinal centre, limbering the back; then to 
the muscular system, and when it finally gets to 
the stomach he vomits. Food goes just the 
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opposite way. Food goes to the stomach first, 
then into the heart, and finally through the 
arteries to the brain.” 

«Then red Peruvian bark stimulates and 
builds up the nerve cells until they begin to 
receive nutrition from the blood ?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Theonly credit I claim is 
making this discovery, and discovering the 
location of the disease known as dipsomania.” 

*«* How did you discover that red cinchona bark 
would cure drunkenness ?” 

“ Well, I first discovered it down in Maryland, 
twelve years ago. An account was published at 
that time. I had a case of a drunkard, Bill 
Stevens, who also had intermittent fever. It 
was @ hard case of fever, and so I tried red 
Peruvian bark instead of quinine. To my 
surprise, it not only cured his fever, but he 
never wanted to drink whisky afterward. When 
he went into a saloon, and the boys asked him 
to drink, Bill said : 

“T can’t, boys. That dogon red bark the 
doctor gave me not only killed my fever, but it 
spoiled all the whisky in Maryland for me.’” 

“What conspicuous cures in Chicago can you 
refer to, doctor ?” 

“Well, Dr. S. B Noble. He had the alcholic 
disease. His nerve cells were poisoned. He was 
ence president of the Illinois Dental Association. 
He got to be a hard drinker. His mind began to 
be affected, though a scholar and a gentleman 
beloved by everybody. He tried red Peruvian 
bark three weeks ago. He’sa well man now, 
and everybody in Chicago looks at his cure as a 
miracle. Dr. Noble knows it was a disease, and 
don’t object to being’ referred to.” 

Iam satisfied that, if the physicians will give 
Dr. D’Unger’s discovery a trial, they will do 
more for temperance ina year than Gongh and 
Murphy have done in all their lives. Itis the 
first remedy ever discovered that kills the 
disease and the inclination to drink at one and 
the same time. 


[The fact that Cinchona rubra has, as a 
simple bitter, been employed for the whole of 
the last and present generations of English and 
Transatlantic chemists is tolerably well known, 
as it has been used for the same purposes as 
gentian root is chewed in agricultural districts 
by the victims of a drinking bout. Reference 
to the recipe book of our grandmothers will show 
exactly the position occupied by “red bark.” As 
to the theory that the Cinchona rubra possesses 
any especial virtue not definitely ascertained to 
exist in each of the woody species of cinchona, 
we might — out that we have no allegation 
whatever that any special alkaloid principle is 
known to exist in Cinchona rubra. The variety 
being well known, and all its alkaloids well 
defined, we hardly expect to be in a position to 
learn much fresh information. That a tincture 
made from diluted alcohol should be adminis- 
tered with a view to counteract alcoholic effects 
is an application of the well-known saying, 
which homeopathists may assimilate or criticise 
for themselves. Deposit from the “ethereal 
part of the alcohol going straight to the outside 
of these cells ” is charming, as it is rather diffi- 
cult to conceive how any part of the alcohol 
could get inside, unless it was first outside some- 
how, in some way. Life is too short, the weather 
too uncertain, and the state of trade too deplor- 
able for such solemn jokes, and there is such 
a science taught in England as cerebral physi- 
“<logy, which does not lend its support to 
i a ea described in the aforesaid manner. 
—Ep. 








FLIRTS. 


Tue serious flirt among us is especially dan- 
gerous ; and we question if the boldest himeehion 
or the most impassioned Italian, ever did more 

a ‘e than the quiet undemonstrative English 
flirt, who takes sentiment as his ground of action 
and platonism as his point d’appui. Soft eyes 
that look dark and melancholy in the twilight; 
& sweet sad voice that awakes responsive echoes 
in the imagination of the hearer; a languid, 
still, and self-contained manner, giving the im- 





pression of a reserve fund of force, of talent, 
feeling, of capacity for sorrow, of power of sym- 
pathy—these are the various items which make 
up the stock-in-trade of the sentimental flirt ; 
and with these he or she dispenses sweet pain 
and pleasant anguish to all around. All, that is, 
who are weak enough to believe and innocent 
enough to be deceived ; and who take tinsel and 
tinfoil for shining silver and ruddy gold. 

How much mischief these sentimental flirts do 
in their day. They give you the impression that 
you and you only are the one sweet woman whose 
love is needed for their happiness. Your touch 
can heal them, your smile rejoice, your love 
render blessed. You give in to the fond illusion 
—one of the most seductive to a true woman— 
and find that you are just taken as an experi- 
mentalist takes a cat or a dog for vivisection ; 
and that you are only one of many who have 
been so taken before you—to illustrate that point 
of female credulity and womanly soft-hearted- 
ness which the flirt has set himself to learn by 
all the methods given to man. 

Or take the tragic flirt from the other side 
of the house, that beautiful little woman with 
the big eyes and the melodious voice, who sings 
sad love songs as if she felt them, and round 
whom melancholy clings as a graceful garment, 
how many men has not she captured and 
drowned in the unfathomable abyss of her 
vanity. She looks all sorrow, and her life has 
not a cloud; she seems all sentiment, and no 
nether millstone is harder, more prosaic; she 
gives you the impression of one seeking consola- 
tion, and the merriest little grig who dances all 
night in pink and rosebuds is not more light 
of heart, more free from care. She is a sham 
all throughout, and she attitudinises—she does 
not feel. 

But clever men believe in her and good ones 
fall down and worship her, and she rides on 
the crest of the wave in the world’s esteem ; 
while her sister, who disdains falsehood and 
coquetry alike, gets only scant admiration, and 
her heart, which never deceived human being, 
thing, is disregarded as a common kind of 
worth little love and less endeavour. 











A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 
Marko Tyre’s Treason. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Upon the beach at the foot of a low promon- | hi 


tory of the Gulf of Finland, about seven miles 
from the city of St. Petersburg, near the ancient 
route to the northward, sat a man of striking 
appearance, just as the sun was losing itself 
below the western horizon. This man was 
musing intently. 

He was rejoicing as well, for there was a wild 
gleam of satisfaction in his dark eyes, and an 
almost savage glow of anticipated triumph upon 
his features. 

The hut in which he lived was just back of 
him, upon the lowest plateau of the promon- 
to 


ry. 

There was nothing to distinguish it from 
several fisher cabins in his vicinity. The boat in 
which he was accustomed to make frequent trips 
to the city lay half out of water just in front of 
him. 

“ The hour has arrived at last—after twenty- 
five years of waiting !” he muttered, in a voice ex- 
pressive of deep feeling. “ At last Iam ready to 
awaken them as from the dead !” 

Involuntarily he stretched out his hand 
towards the city, and that hand was clenched 
and trembling. 

The movement, in fact, was one of command 
and menace. 

** Upon these shores,” he resumed, as he arose 
and began pacing to and fro—* here, where I 
have so long lived and toiled unknown, I shall 





soon walk supreme as law-giver, judge and 
emperor ! . 

‘* These people shall see at last the fire which 
has so long burned in my soul! They shall know 
at last my daring, my aspiration, my capabili- 
ties—the studies which have occupied me, the 
long and slow preparations which have wrinkled 
my features and turned my hair white prema- 
turely. Yes ! the hour is at hand when they shall 
know what sort of man has so long lived un- 
noticed among them. At last I am ready for my 
great undertaking.” 

Through the soft shadows which had now 
begun to envelope the scene, this man of mys- 
tery perceived a small boat which was approach- 
ing from the direction of St. Petersburg, and 
directing its course towards the silvery sands on 
which he was walking. 

“It’s hardly a fisher boat,” he ejaculated, 
with the promptness of one accustomed to critical 
observations of his surroundings. ‘‘ Looks as gay 
as a bride. What business can it have in this 
quarter ?” 

His curiosity was at once aroused. He con- 
tinued to regard the boat attentively. 

Its sail was unusually large, and it moved 
with uncommon velocity. Three men of dark 
and forbidding aspect soon became visible in 
it. 

The curious interest of the watcher deepened 
to such an extent that, when the new-comers 
reached the beach, he advanced to meet 
them. 

“Is it not hereabouts that dwells Salathiel the 
fisherman ?” asked one of the three men—the one 
in fact, who had the appearance of being the 
chiefest among them. 

The solitary inhabitant of the shore hesitated 
a moment, regarding the new-comers more m- 
tently. 

“Tam Salathiel the fisherman,” he then an- 
swered. 

“Indeed? It is with you then that we have 
business,” said the leader of the three men. 
** Please be seated in our boat, Salathiel, while I 
ask you a few questions.” 

“Thank you, I am comfortable here,” 
returned Salathiel, as he seated himself upon a 
rock near the boat. “Iam quite at your ser- 
vice !” 

The three men advanced to him quickly, en- 
veloping him in their midst. 

« You are our prisoner, Salathiel,”’ then an- 
nounced the leader of the men. 


« Your prisoner——’ 
f‘Hush! Nota word! Don’t offer the least 

resistance! Surrender peacefully or we shall be 

compelled to kill you!” 

The fisherman signified alike by his voice 
and manner that he resigned himself to the 
captivity which had so unexpectedly come upon 
m. 

“Very well,” commented the man who had 
before spoken. ‘We have only to bind you 
securely.” 

This was quickly done. ‘ 

“We shall gag you, of course, if you 
attempt any outcry !” then said the principal 
assailant. 

“TJ will make none—at least, so long as there 
is no certainty that anyone will hear me,” 
panted the victim of this unexpected assault. 

“Very well,” said the chief assailant again. 
“We prefer to leave your tongue at liberty be- 
cause we want you to answer sundry questions 
we are here toask you. First, you are really 
Salathiel the fisherman, as you just now 
asserted ?” 

“ Yes, I am Salathiel the fisherman.” 

“That much seems to be known to all the 
coast,” commented the previous speaker. “ Who 
do you suppose we are?” 

“I haven’t the least idea, replied Salathiel— 
“no more than I have of the causes and purpose 
of the violence to which you have subjected 
me !” 

“* You will soon be enlightened upon all these 
points, Salathiel. To begin with, know that the 
man addressing you is named Hybanos !” 

At this assurance Salathiel started. 

“« Hybanos the outlaw ?” he exclaimed, 

“Yes, Hybanos the pirate!” affirmed the 
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leader of the three men, smilingly. 
hardy fellows with me, Zisky and Zorsky; are 
two of my men. You have heard of me; it 
seems ?”’ 

** Whe has not heard of you ?” said. Salathiel, 
who was. struggling earnestly to regain his 
composure. ‘You are the most famous and 
successful corsair of the Baltic.” 

The statement was perfectly correct. 

Hybanos was the most famous sea-robber of 
his times, and the one possessed of the most 
fc llow ers. 

Only two years previous to the scene we are 


describing he had made an attack upon Riga 


itself, at the head of his forces, and had 


barely missed the capture and ransom of the 
city. 

“Bat what can you want of me, good 
Hybanos?” continued Salathiel, in a voice meant 
to be conciliatory. “‘ If you don’t know anything 
about me, why thisattack ? And if you do know 
anything about me, you must know that Iam 
an humble fisherman, wretchedly poor, and 
possessed of nothing beyond this poor cabin and 
a few old nets 

“Enough of that, Salathiel!” interrupted 
Hybanos, impatiently. ‘‘ That sort of nonsense 
will not avail you anything with me!” 

Half in wonderand half inannoyance, Salathiel 
regarded the corsair attentively a few moments 
with the aid of the few remaining beams of day- 
light, and then ejaculated : 

“T do not comprehend you! 
mean ?” 

«Oh, you know only too well what I mean,” 
replied Hybanos. ‘ True, you are known to the 
world as Salathiel the fisherman, and you have 
a hut here which goes a great way in giving 
plausibility to your pretension, but we are not 
for a moment the dupe of your cunning. Weare 
fully persuaded that your character of Salathiel 
the fisherman is merely a cover for your real 
character !” 

Salathiel’s dark face flushed a moment at the 
perfect assurance with which this declaration 
was uttered. 

But his courage 
strengthened. 

** What folly is this?” he returned. “ What 
can have put such an idea in your head ?” 

** You shall soon hear, Salathiel! Ihave long 


What do you 


rose as the emergency 


had my spies in St. Petersburg, and the most | 


curious reports they have given meconcernyyour 
almost nightly visits to that city !”’ 

The pretended fisherman. started again. 

“My almost nightly visits?” he 
mered. 

“Yes. Do you pretend to deny them? 
Have you not. been in town this very after- 
noon?” 

“What of that? I go there daily to sell 
my fish and to buy whatever is necessary. to 
me!” 

** How do-you sell fish at midnight?” retorted 
Hybanos, with grim insolence. ‘* Do you enter 
the houses of the rich noblemen at your good 
pleasure, and at ail hours of the night—giving 
yourself admittance—to sell fish? No, no, 
Salathiel! You will not be able to deceive me as 
cleuerly as-you have deceived the great world 
at large until'this moment. My spies have told 
me that you are in the habit of making secret 
visits to the churches, the palaces, and the 
private residences of the most important digni- 
taries of the nation, and Zisky and Zorsky and 
I are now here to learn from your own, lips the 
gigantic purpose by which you are evidently 
actuated!” 

The eager curiosity of Hybanos. thrilled the 
heart of Salathiel to its centre, but he did not 
weaken in the least under the trial to which he 
was being subjected. 

“TI do not know what you mean,” he affirmed 
stoutly. ‘As to any gossip you may have heard 
about me 4 

«« Enough of that, I say,” interrupted Hybanos, 
still mare impatiently. “‘ You are pursuing some 
great object—some secret scheme of wealth and 
power—something that is to take the whole 
world by surprise! For many long years you have 
been toiling and plotting to some great end! 
What is the nature of your secret?, It will be 


stam- 


* And’ the | well for you to make little delay im a full-and 


| frank tesponse !” 

Salathiel stood motionlessandsilent. The ¢or- 
sairsaw that he was confounded and startled by 
the inquiries made of him, butit was equally easy 
to see that he was decided to make no avowals 
or confessions. 

* You will not help: yourself by taking refuge 
in silence,” said Hybanos. “ We know so much 
already that’ your best eourse is to tell us the 
rest. Who are you in reality ?” 

“FT have told you whol am,” said Salathiel, 
with a strangely cool manner for one in his 
situation. “Iam one of the several humble 


fishermen by whom this sterile shore is inhabited 


“Let us have done with all that trickery, 
Salathiel,” interrupted Hybanos. ‘My time is 
too valuable'to be wasted in this manner. If 
you don’t respond freely to all my questions, I 
shall carry you off instantly into captivity which 
will be eternal. I havea vessel in the harbour, 
all ready to sail, and you will be carried off in 
her to our far distant island retreat, if you do 
not immediately rausom yourself by telling me 
all you know.” 

The annoyance of Salathiel increased visibly 
at this assurance. 

**T see,” he muttered, with a smile. ‘ You 
have discovered in some way that I have been 
thrifty in my business, and that I have saved a 
very snug sum of money. It is to secure that 
sum of money that you have paid me this visit. 
Very good, Hybanos! I will not deny the fact 
longer. Take meto my cabin andI will show 
you where the money is buried.” 

The corsair responded in a volley of oaths. 
His patience was entirely exhausted. 

“Tf I want a few handfuls of money,” he 
growled, ‘‘I know where to get them. What I 
want of: you, Salathiel, is your seeret. Do you 
understand me? Your secret !”” 

“T have no secrets to reveal to: you—other 
than thatof my buried savings,” replied Sala- 
thiel. ‘You have fallen into the gravest of 
errors, good Hybanos. Iean tell you nothing 
more than I have alreedy told you——” 

Hybanos interrupted these protestations with 
a gesture of rage and incredulity. 

*“We shall see about this,” he declared. 
* That you will some day make a full confession 
of your secret I do not doubt. As a first 
step to that end I will now carry you off to my 
vessel.” 

“Spare me, road Hybanos--— 

“Not a word! Seize him, boys,and away wit 
him !” 

Salathiel uttered a shrill ery for assistance, 
but before he could repeat it the hand of 
Hybanos had encircled his throat. 

** Gag him, boys!” the chief added. 

“One; moment,” said Salathicl; freeing 
himself;with wonderful ease. ‘I see that I'am 
cornered. Release me and I willtell you who I 
am.” 

The three: men exchanged’ glances. 

“What! afraid of me?”: sneered the man. 
« Three stout men afraid of one ?” 

The chief of the corsairs seemed to be ashamed 
of his ill-defined: apprehensions: 

“We accept your offers,” hesaid. ‘ Release 
him, Zisky—but keep a good eye upon him.” 

The fisherman was no sooner released than a 
strange look of energy crossed his. face. 

“Now, mark well, strangers, what I tell 
you,” he said. ‘This is what I am! I am your 
master !—(he seized the sword of Zisky as he 
spoke), and leave me in peace, or I shall kill you 
ail before you can count ten! Nay, don’t draw 
your pistols. Retire, and instantly, or die.” 

The three outlaws scoffed as they adwanced 
menacingly; but it was their last error: Three 
times the sword of Salathiel flashed in thedense 
gloom, and three heads: rolled: from. as: many 
bodies. 

The fisherman was alone. 

«They would have it so,” he ejaculated, ashe 
cast the fatal weapon upon the body of its late 
owner. Their blood be upon them.” 

He turned away quietly and entered the hut'to 
which reference: has been made, 


” 


1 
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Ten minutes thereafter he came forth, witha 





total change, of aspect. He now wore the undtess 
uniform of a general, and a’sword hung at his 
side. 

It was as if the fisherman had changed him- 
self into a prince, although hisformer calm and 
thoughtful mien still distinguished him. 

“It is time for me to take. my right place in 
the world—that for which I have been studyine 
and preparing and ripening;’ he muttered. 
* This tragic adventure gives-meia hint toehance 
my quarters, and in changing them I will leave 
a puazle behind me!” 

Collecting a handful of dry chips and'shavings 
he set fire to his hut in several places, and 
then entered his boat and rowed noiseléssly 
away, setting his sail as soon as he was clear 
of the shore, and laying his’ course towards the 
city. 

It was two hours later when this singular 
man presented himself at the principal entrance 
of the Winter Palace, with the easy air of one 
used to such surroundings, and gravely saluted 
the official in waiting at the door. 

«I wish to see her majesty,” he said. 

He presented a card. 

The official turned the card over and over, and 
then looked surprised. 

* These is some mistake here, General,” he 
observed. “Thecard isa blank. ‘There is no 
name upon it whatever!” 

«* Nevertheless her majesty will receive me, I 
think; if you send the card in.” 

The official took one good look at the visitor, 
and atonce exhibited'a strong interest in the 
problem thus presented. 

“Tl see,” he said. “ Please’ walk into the 
ante-chamber, General, and be seated.” 

Our man of mystery complied. 

Replacing himselfat'the entrance, the officer 
in waiting disappeared briskly into the interior 
of the palace. 

Three minutes thereafter he came back with 
still greater celerity, inclining himself nearly to 
the floor before the strange visitor. 

“Her majesty willjse¢ your excellency;” he 
gasped rather than said, while. his. eyes 
wandered neryously in their glances. ‘‘ This way: 
your excellency. Her majesty is all impatience 
to. see you !” 

He evidently comprehended, that singular 
mysteries were entering the palace with, the 
man’ beside, him ! 

To be Continied.) . 


[SSS 


TYRANNICAL HUSBANDS. 


THERE are men who look. upon their wives: as 
so many nonentities, Possibly, they are fond of 
their partners after a fashion, but, wafortunately, 
their fashion is a very peculiar one, They 
apparently labour under the idea that so. long as 
they. provide the poor ladies, with Iodging, good 
food, and.a sufficiency of raiment they do all 
that can be reasonably reqmired from them. It 
does not.appear to enter their heads that the ill- 
used women have opinions of their-own, or that 
they should be burdened with suchthings. They 
seem to imagine, indeed, that their ladies should 
be so many reflectors of the talents and the tastes 
of their lords. and masters. Consequently, they 
do not deem it neeessary. to ask the snubbed 
creatures where they would like to live, and how 
they would like to live, and what they would like 
to live on. 

They say, “My. dear,this.will.be good for 
you, and that will be good: for you, and the other 
will be good for you, and so-you had better have 
it or you had better do it.” They decide what 
shall be done and what shall be left undone. 
Seue ofthe more: outrageous ‘of!the: fraternity. 
will, indeed; go so fixr'asito: declare ‘how: many 
tueks there shalkbéiina baby’s dress, what there 
shall be had fordimner; and how the. milkman 
shall be dealt with. Now and then they may even 
be. diseovered. muddling about the:pans: in; the 
kitchen, if; not actually superintending the 
making of the pastry. It is quite a common 
thing for them to be authorities upon the 
knotty.question of how a. cabbage. should be 
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‘poiled and.the equally knotty question of; how 


a potato ought to be.peeled. Possibly, they 


would occasionally overlook. the “tubbing” of 


“heir children, if it were. not that. that occupa- 
tion would not be very pleasing and would have 


nothing dignified about it. Certainly, they insist | 


upon having nearly everything to de with the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, 
to say nothing of the greengrocer and the dealer 
in furniture. . 

When the house wants victualling, they will 


sally forth, and probably, spend a good. deal of 


money to very little advantage. But, all the 
same, they expect.to be praised in the most ex- 
travagant, way upon reaching home. The meat 
may be tough, but the wife, who is not allowed 
to do her own housekeeping, and who is, there- 
fore, insulted, every day that she lives, is re- 
quired to say, that it is tender to the last de- 


gree. Itis pretty much the same with the other | 


articles which the husband may see fit to pro- 
cure. But a husband of the kind. in question 
does not rest content with purchasing victuals, 
&c. He must have a hand in the choosing of 


his wife’s attire. He may buy things whieh are | 
in execrable taste, but, nevertheless, she is | 


called upon to wear them. He would, doubt- 
less, be annoyed, if she were to offer to obtain 
his hats for him, or if she were to hint that he 
was in the habit of selecting trousers. which 
did not become him, and that, therefore, he had 
better leave the choice of those garments to her, 
but he-eonstitutes himself an authority upon 
bonnets and eaps, and makes -known that he is 
such an authority in a manner more forcible 
than pleasant. 

Then he alters and re-alters the internal 
arrangements of his house in the manner which 
seemeth to him best. His wife may have be- 
come accustomed to the established order of 
things, and she may have learned to love them, 
but that.is a matter of little, if any, importance 
in his eyes. One day he will astonish her by 
declaring. thathe is about to remove this thing 
and to alter, the condition of that thing. He 
may he about. to rum counter to her most 
cherished prejudices ; all the same, he is amazed 
and annoyed beyond description if she ventures 
to expostulate with him even in the mildest 
manner and to hint that she. would feel. grateful 
if he would but-forégo his intentions, He gives 
her to understand, in an indirect ways perhaps, 
but still in a way, not to be misunderstood, that 
he does not. regard her as a counsellor, though 
he wants her te be continually chanting, his 
praises and expressing approval of his. works. 

Perhaps: it would be cruel to say that he looks 
upon her pretty much as if she. were one of his 
goods and, chattels, in the literal meaning of 
the words, and thinks. of: her:almost, as-if she 
were a, clever dog or,a gifted parrot, who are im 
the habit. of, imagining. that all which their 
masters do, is. necessarily: right. Certainly, if 
he made up his mind to go to. Timbuctoo or 
Australia, he would not deem:it worth while to 
seriously discuss the matter with his wife. He 
would feel quite justified, apparently, in saying 
to her one day: 

“ Well, my déar, Iam going to Timbucteo or 
Australia next week, and: am .aboutito:take yow 


witk:me. We shall start by: such and such @ | 


steamer, and: travel by such and such a, route.” 

Probably, he would be amazed: if she lost 
patience and’ made a half-hearted: attempt. to 
oppose herself to his will. 

The most remarkable fact’ in connection with 
the tyrannical husband js that he-is contintally 
laying the flattering unction to his son] that, he 
is ‘the most unselfish and ‘self-sacrificing’of men. 
Notwithstanding that’ he’has redttced his wife to’ 


the level of a nonentity, and taken ‘all healthy’ 


purpose out of her life, and consequently done a 
great deal to make her miserable and to shorten 
her existence, he will appeal to ‘you for sym- 
pathy and encomiums. Te will, indeed, oc- 
casionally pose as a martyr. He will say, 
“Took at me, and see whit F have'to do. 
Where is the husband who does as much for his 
wife as I do for mine?» She has not the least 
trouble about anything. I magnanimously’ re- 
lieve her ofa load of responsibility and care. 


| Thea Tam confitually torturing my brain as to 
ho'w Imay please her.” 
When he ‘argues to this effect one scarcely 
| lnows whether to regard him as an idiot or a 
| hypocrite. Probably he is a bit of both. At 
the same time there is reason to believe that, 
| by pursuing some extraordinary process of 
_ reasoning, he really does persuade himself into 
, the belief that he is a model husband. Starting 
| from the assumption, as he does, that his wife is 
| his toy rather than his companion, it is, per- 
haps, not to be wondered at that he becomes so 
self-complacent and is able to carry out his 
| utterly selfish policy with so much ease and 
| composure, The misfortune is that his acquaint- 
| ances tolerate him while he praises himself. at 
the expense of the woman whom he has so 
| irreparably injured, and while he “talks at” 
| her because she is precisely what he has made 
her, and what any woman, easily to be moulded, 
| would become if she were so unfortunate as to 
| fall inte his elutches. 
| If he gotthe idea into his head that he were 
| looked om as what he is,a mean-souled tyrant, 
the probability is that prudence, if no higher 
motive, would induce him to somewhat amend 
| hisconduct. But, under existimg-circumstances, 
how, in the name of goodness, is:he to getisuch 
an idea into his head ? 








TIGHT LACING. 


Tue Rev. H. R. Hasweis has beem preaching 
a very effective and useful sermon against tight- 
lacing. We had believed that tight lacing was 
little practised by ladies now-ardays; the 
average waist to which ladies’ paper patterns 
are now cut is, we understand, twenty-five 
inches, which is a very fair allowance; amd 
taper waists are notin England, at least nowea- 
days, thought to be beautiful, although there 
are monstrous exceptions hardly sufficiently 
numerous to justify Mr. Haweis’s denunciation. 
His “riding-belt” and swan-bill corsets are 
much less harmful than the old-fashioned laced 
stays, which compressed the “ribs.” However, 
Mr. Haweis is likely to have informed himself 
well on the subject, and, so far as the practice 
exists, it well deserves all that he has to say 
against the “encased caricatures” who ‘move 
in torments, their smiles forced, their breath 
‘coming heavily, their blood checked.” 

We think, however, that he must have mis- 
understood the “leading physician” who de- 
scribed a case of death to him in words which 
he quotes as follows: ‘** Death from natural 
causes!’ Lay no such flattering unction to your 
soul. ‘Death from rut in the liver and corn on 
the heart, produced by tight lacing.’ These 
ate the very words of a leading physician of the 
day’ to me.” 








A FABLE. 


A youNa mouse lived in a cupboard where 
| sweet-meats were kept; she dined every day 
upon biscuit,. marmalade,‘or fine sugar. She 
| had often ventured to peep at the family while 
they were at supper; nay, she had sometimes 
stolen down on the carpet, and picked up the 
crumbs, and nobody had ever, hurt her. She 
would have been quite happy but that she was 
sometimes frightened. by the cat, and then she 
ran trembling to the hole behind the wainscot. 
‘One day she came running to her. mother in 
great joy, 

“Mother,” said.she, ‘‘ the good people of this 
family have built me a house to live in; it is in 
the cupboard., I am sure it is,for me, for it, is 
just big enough. The bottom is,of wood, and it 


they have made it on Rurpcee ,to screen me from 
that terrible cat which ran after:me so often, 
There is an entrance just. big enough for me, 
but puss cannot follow ; and they have been so 
dood, as to put in some toasted cheese, which 
‘smells so: delicious that I should have run in 








is covered all over with wires; and I daresay | 


directly and taken possession of my new house, 
but I thought I would tell you first, that we 
might go in together, and both lodge there to- 
night, for it will hold us both.” 

** My dear child,” said the old mouse, “it is 
most happy that you did not go in, for this 
house is called a trap, and you would never 
have come out again, except to have been de- 
voured; or put to death in some way or other. 
Though:man has not so fierce a look asa cat, 
he is much more our enemy, and has still more 
cunning.” 


Dr. J, W. Ranwway;,. of New York, in a 
lecture om) “The Beraim.amd Nervous System,” 
attributed. Rowell’s: smwegess in the foot race 
partly to the fact thatihewamas well as walked. 
By running he deweloped, and exercised the 
larger-mmusles of tine lower; extremities, so that 
both were of use te himmim the contest; and, 
when he walked, the large museles were restinc, 
as the smaller ones were whemhe ran. Noman 
who confined himself to walking could compete 
in a long contest witha. skilfalrunner. Havrri- 
man had along stride, but itwas too much of 
a strain om the muscles of the lower limbs, and 
they finally gave out. 

A MOVEMENT is'on foot, and was) informally 
discussed after a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, 
in London, ow Monday, the 12th of April, to 
form am international farmers’ uniom, uniting 
the agricultural interests of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. It is proposed to amalgamate 
the Farmers’ Club with the National Unions, 
and from these to choose the consultative council. 
The English programme will inelude law of en- 
tail, game laws, distraint, freedom of sale, and 
unexhausted improvements. 

Tere is a custom in the marriages of the 
Royal Family which is not generally known. 
Haeh of our princes on his wedding adopts a 
facsimile of his bride’s wedding ring, and he 
wears it on the fourth finger of his left hand— 
the marriage finger. Thus the Duke of Con- 
naught had made a plain gold hoop of twenty- 


” 


two carats, with the name “Marguerite” en- 


-graved on the inner side; his Duchess’s mar- 


riage ring being exactly similar, with the 
name “Arthur” on the inside. 

Mr. Tayrtor, an architect by profession, has 
invented a species of furniture, which will be- 
come very popular. He calls it “Chair Furni- 
ture,’ and the idea is to combine as many 
articles of furniture as possible in one. Thus 
the chairs and tables are like Japanese puzzles. 
The turning of a handle or the adjustment of a 
spring transforms them into beds, ottomans, or 
sideboards. They are really very ingenious, and 
may be useful to some people. 

Mr. Toore—though desirous of building a 
new theatre, if he can indulge in that pleasure 
without being compelled at the same time to 
builda vast hotel—regards a frontage on the 
Strand as anindispensable condition. The feel- 
ing that the Strand is the only fit place fora 
theatre is indeed becoming more. and more 

eneral. 

Tx table at Monte Carlo have cleared this 
season, over and above all: expenses,. eight mil- 
lions of franes, that is, £320,000 in English 
money, and a great deal of the winnings is in 
our coin. The executors of Blanc, the late pro- 
prietor, want to turn the concern into a com~- 


sate of tourists who recently left London 
to explore the Isle: of Wight on foot have re- 
turned, and ina little brochure cireulated for 
private information state that the island is be~ 
ing rapidly diminished in size by the action of 
the sea. By the way, the tourists report that in 
these trips they saw yachting and pleasure 
boats: of various kinds worth upwards of a 
million and a-half sterling off the British 
coaste: 

In the Strand, which eontains within a dis- 
tance of about a quarter of a mile six establish- 
ments. devoted’ to the drama, besides three 
others not more than a hundred yards from the 
main thoroughfare, another temple of Thespis 
is to be erected on the site now oceupied: by 
Beaufort Buildings. 
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[wHAT THEO saw.] 


AZALEAS. 


—— 


Junz hid come, and the azaleas! The whole 
slope of the Rocky Hill was aflame with them. 
Po you know what azaleas are on the heights of 
Berkshire ? 

Have you seen them on still mornings, with 
the dew in their pink cups? Or, stee 
through and through with the warmth of the 
high noons? Or, best of all, uplifting their rosy 
torches into the soft summer dark ? 

Then they are like perfumed lamps, lighting 
the tender gloom of some grand old eastern 
temple. 

“Ain’t it about time for the honeysuckles, 
Irnie ?” 

Aunt Rue spoke. Irnie Dale entered out of the 
twilight, and stood in the deeper shadow of the 
room. 

Honeysuckle is the alias of the azalea on its 
native hills. 

“They have come, Aunt Rue. You can smell 
them at the east door now. I might go up and get 
some to-morrow for the bed-rooms.” 

“ Yes, Irnie. Your cousin Mary will be glad to 
see them again, I’ll warrant. She’n I used to pick 
*em on Rocky Hill more’nthirty years ago. Don’t 
seem so long ago, neither.” And Aunt Rue sighed 
a little sigh, not for reery but for the buried 
years, and the many pleasant things coffimed away 
with them. 


ped | ness, 





Guests were expected at the farmhouse on the 
morrow. 

The note of preparation had been struck on 
Monday morning, had sounded all the week, 
and now, Friday night, Irnie had first found 
time to sit idle in the twilightand rest. She had 
leaned back against an unpainted post of the 
porch, and watched the stars come out. Her 
face and the blossoms of the snow-ball bush 
beside her had grown dim in the gathering dark- 
until they were only larger and 
smaller patches of white against the black 
shade. 

Irnie was dreaming of those friends who were 
to come on the morrow. Mrs. Rainsford, the 
Cousin Mary, and Aunt Rue, had been girls 
together. 

They had gone hand-in-hand up and down 
these still country roads, whose grasses grew 
then where they grow to-day, until the path of 
one had turned sbexaty off into payed streets, 
and among city houses. Aunt Rue had lived 
here in Walden always. Cousin Mary had never 
come back. To-morrow she would be here, and 
her son ; and Irnie was wondering what he would 
be like. 

“Yes, you shall get some in the morning,” 
Aunt Rue went on. “Now, light the lamp, 
Irnie. I won’t never touch one o’ them kerosene 
lamps; and you'd best leave the curtain up. 
There ain’t no moon, and somebody may be 
going up the bill-road to the Ames’ farm.” 

“Yes, Aunt Rue,” and Irnie smiled out into 
the night. How many nights in the year does 





the dear old soul give this direction? How 
many years is it since Aunt Rue used to set a 
lamp in this west window, and stand watching 
until an answering lamp, blazing out from a 
window far up the mountain side, told her that 
her young lover was safe at home? How many 
years since that lamp of his went out in the 
darkness ? 

I do not know; Irnie doesn’t; but Ido know 
that through them all Aunt Rue has gone with 
a brave smile; that she has let her light shine 
out on dark nights on the lonely roads to help 
belated travellers up the hill-side; ay, and she 
has done her best to light another way, rough 
sometimes, and “hard to travel,” for benighted 
pilgrims. She is getting near the end of her 
own journey, the kind old heart. I think she 
will find light there.” 

It was a bright morning, and Irnie tied on her 
brown hat and started for Rocky Hill. Her way 
was through the saw-mill, and then across a 
high, narrow foot-bridge, over the river, and 
thence up the mountain. 

“Where are you bound for to-day?” asked 
Theo Burton, the mill owner. He held an old 
oil-can in his hand, his hat was pushed back, 
and a pair of clear, blue eyes looked straight at 
Irnie, as she stopped near him. 

I wish I could find words to describe to you 
this country girl, as she stands there with her 
basket on her arm. Her figure has no sharp 
lines nor angles ; there are only soft curves; an 
erect figure, but pliant and lithe. Her skin 
clear, and of the tint which brown hair and eyes 
should have for company. The whole impres- 
sion of face and form is of something fresh from 
the Maker; like a bird ora flower, dainty and 
sweet, and just as God made it. 

Irnie stood smiling, a score of dimples in her 
.cheek and chin. eo listened with grave 
attention while she explained. Their friends 
were coming to-day. She was going after some 
flowers. 

**We shan’t see much of you after these new 
people come,” he said, not cheerfully. 

“You think we shall be so busy? Oh, no; 
Aunt Rue has one of Deacon Carr’s girls to help 
her, so it won’t make any difference.” 

It was not of the work he had been thinking, 
but he did not tell his thoughts. He bent over 
his wheels and went on oiling them. Irnie be- 
gan walking backward toward the river, singing 
and watching the saw as she went. 

Let me tell you how the old mill was built. 
There was a very high dam, and the foundations 
of the building were on a level with the top of 
it. The stream below the dam was fully seventy 
feet lower than the floor of the saw-mill. Out 
on this side there opened two windows, and be- 
tween them a sliding-door, which was used only 
for throwing out shavings and sawdust from the 
mill. Irnie had never noticed the door, because 
when closed it seemed one with the wall. 

Theo, with his head turned away, continued 
his work. Irnie, humming lightly, went back- 
wards, her eyes on the bright, swiftly-moving 
saw, her feet every instant nearing the rear of 
the mill, nearing the door—and it was open. 

Suddenly she saw Theo lift his glance. It 
was but an instant. In it the man’s face turned 
grey; his eyes grew dark with horror, and then 
—lIrnie always remembered that point of time 
—he lifted his right hand, flung it against the 
swift-flashing saw, and tore it, mangled and 
streaming, off the cruel-jagged teeth. , 

“Why, Theo,” Irnie shrieked, and bounded 
forward, “ what have you done ?” 

* Shut that door first.” 

He had sank down on a pile of boards. Irnie 
was beside him. Now she wheeled sharply 
about in her place. 

«« What door ?” 

He was looking towards it still, with a startled 
expression, and she took it all in at a glance. 
Her eyes dilated with horror. But she only 
said ‘‘ Oh.” 

The next instant she was on her knees at 
Theo’s side. Her hat hid her face. Only a 
trembling chin and the drooping corners of her 
mouth were visible. 

She had torn her handkerchief into strips. 
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She was binding them round and round the 
wounded fingers. All at once Theo sawa strange 
quiver creep into her chin, saw the red lips 
whiten. 

« Stop!’ he cried. ‘‘ What a brute Iam! This 
blood is making you faint.” 

«“T hope you don’t think it is that,” she an- 
swered, indignantly. ‘If I was faintI was 
thinking of something else. Be quiet,’’ and she 
laid a little imperious hand on Theo’sarm. “ Sit 
still until I have finished.” 

Theo sat still. 

He was thinking how, two minutes ago, he had 
seen Irnie’s foot lifted on the very threshold of 
that frightful abyss. 

Irnie, as she worked, was thinking of the flash 
of that right hand athwart the jagged saw-teeth ; 
was thinking of the presence of mind which had 
kept the man’s tongue silent, had sacrificed his 
own blood for her safety. 

« There.” 

She lifted a relieved face at last. Then she 
arose to her feet. Glancing downward at Theo, 
their eyes met. 

Ah, Irnie, you have known this face ever since 
you have known anything; you have seen it at 
all times, in all manners, in shadow and in sun, 
but you have never seen this look on it 
before. 

I cannot describe it here. Even Irnie herself 
could not have told what it was in those appeal- 
ing eyes, the expression as of some fond, faith- 
ful creature to whom the gift of speech is denied, 
which sent her heart upwards with a sudden 
throb, caused it to stand still, and then start off 
at a whirlwind pace again. Her voice rushed in 
= the silence, keeping time to her heart- 

eats. 

What did it mean? What would he say? 
There should be no pause left for anything to 
be said, she thought. But Theo at last found five 
short words and said them, still keeping his eyes 
fixed on her face. 

“Thank you ; that will do.” 

« Yes, that will do, till you can get home,” 
she replied, much relieved that be had said no 
more. “ You will let your mother send for the 
doctor, won’t you ? I think the little finger is the 
worst, but if you take good care of it, I hope it 
will heal soon. Come.” 

«Come where ?” 

Theo stood up now. His back was against a 
post, and he was staring straight at a point be- 
tween Irnie’s eyes. 

He was thinking of her, not of her words. 

« Come home, of course.” 

“What! For a scratched finger ?” 

Irnie paused while one might count four, then 
she turned and started to leave the mill. 

“Stop. Where are you going ?” he asked. 

Irnie faced about upon him with a droll little 
twinkle of the brows, arching and then drawing 
them the same instant into line. 

She was going to bring Mrs. Burton and Aunt 
Rue both over to the mill, she said; and stood 
fronting Theo, with her chin set back against 
her erected throat. 

Now Mrs. Burton being a rheumatic cripple, 
who had not been outside her own yard for six 
months, her son saw the wisdom of an immediate 
surrender. 

“All right,” he observed, and then the two 
walked away across the narrow foot-bridge 
together. 

That night Mrs. Rainsford and her son came 
to Walden. It was late daylight and earliest 
starlight when Irnie stood under the lilacs, just 
within the gate, and watched the lumbering old 
stage-coach wheeling up on the grass-plot out- 
side. Young ladies in society, wont to meet 
guests every day in the year, can hardly un- 
derstand what this arrival was to this country 
maiden. 

“This way,” said Irnie, and in a moment the 
strangers stood in the bright sitting-room. 

The two old ladies threw their arms about one 
another. Irnie looked on. Some one close to 
her side said : 

“This must be Irnie.”’ 

He was tall, and all the light in the room 
seemed shining out of. his smiling eyes, as the 
girl lifted her glance. 





Kit Rainsfurd had one of those faces that ap- 
pear to smile all over. He had tossed his cap 
on the floor in the entry; his yellow curls 
were flung back, and he was holding out his 
hand, 

“In default of other introduction, I think I 
may present myself,” he said, “ Kit Rainsford, 
of your kith and kin.” 

rnie gave him her hand with a smile and an 
inaudible word of welcome. 

Turning to his mother, he said : 

« Azaleas, mamma! The whole house is sweet 
with them,” and Kit bent forward and thrust 
his face into a great cluster of the blossoms 
which filled a basket on the table. 

‘It is the perfume of long ago,” sighed Mrs. 
Rainsford. 

There were downstairs bed-rooms and white 
beds; there was a supper-table set in the great 
kitchen, where there was no carpet, but a shin- 
ing painted floor; there were raised biscuit with 
sweetest. butter, with honey and milk and 
cream; there were hungry people gathered 
about the table, and there was, soon after nine 
o'clock, a putting out of lamps, and a sleeping 
household. 

But Irnie next waked morning with the con- 
sciousness of something fresh and charming 
coming into her quiet life. 

A boyhood passed in a city, four years in a 
university, as many more of travel, plenty of 
society, and abundance of appreciation every- 
where; this was what life had presented to Kit 
Rainsford. 

A little valley among the hills, with its 
church, its schoolhouse, and its farms; this was 
life to Irnie. To her these guests, mother and 
son, were a revelation. Did it then make such 
people as these, the life of which she read? 
Irnie was of a gensitive nature. She had known 
the happiness of living for days in a rare 
atmosphere from some verse of poety that 
pleased her; and here were these two whose 
atmosphere was like a beautiful poem to her. 

The very folding of Cousin Mary’s thin, white 
hands upon her knee, the lace ruffles falling 
over them, was something to watch at the time, 
and to remember afterwards. 

Everything about the house seemed to have 
become rare and sweet since the strangers came. 
Irnie wondered that Aunt Rue could look on 
them, and measure them as she did other speci- 
mens of humanity. 

“Mary always did have a fine way with her,” 
she said. “And Kit is a good-natured fellow, 
and he’s very good to his mother.” 

As for Kit himself, he looked for Irnie, and 
saw the light shine out of her brown eyes, 
break all over her face when he smiled on her, 
and—— ell, he was a man, like other men, 
and Irnie was a fresh young thing, who knew 
less of the world than a city child of four years, 
who has been taken to dancing school. 

.“To think of a young lady, who has read 
Latin, but never heard an opera; knows 
Hamlet, but has seen only one piano. Never 
heard an oath, or seen a pack of cards; never 
witnessed a dance, and never beheld a drunken 
man. Arcadia indeed! By-the-bye, I must 
read Evangeline to you,” said Kit; and accord- 
ingly, that afternoon, when Theodore Burton 
came to borrow a pitchfork from Aunt Rue’s 
barn, he found Irnie seated under the lilacs 
with her sewing, and her cousin lying on the 
grass at her feet reading poetry. Theo was in 
his working-dress, warm and sunburnt from the 
hay-field ; Kit was in a white linen suit, and the 
hand that held the book was cool and white. 
“Good afternoon, Theo. How is your hand 
getting on ?” asked Irnie, pleasantly. 

“« My hand is well enough,” answered Theo, 
out of temper with the world, and everything in 
it, just then. 

His condition was nowise improved by hear- 
ing the pink-and-white lounger at Irnie’s feet 
remark: + 

“That's the old fellow who saws over at the 
mill, isn’t it?” 

“Old fellow, indeed; Theo is no older than 
you are,” Irnie replied. 

«One of your admirers ?” 

“One of my friends,” she answered. 








But Theo had only heard the introductory 
remarks. 

And so June went by, and July came on. The 
summer roses grew sweet, faded and fell. The 
summer constellations rose, flamed, and sank in 
the warm heavens; and through all the waxing 
and waning days, Theodore Burton wrought 
from dawn to dark, in mill and field, glancing 
up often enough to see the girl he loved go 
strolling past with that lithe, obnoxious figure 
keeping step at her side. 

Once he saw the two seated on the porch; 
Irnie’s eyes were cast down, and Kit was fasten- 
ing a rose in her hair. Rainy Sunday the 
cousins came to church, arm-in-arm. Under 
the moon of an August evening, a boat went 
dropping down the river. Mrs. Rainsford and 
Aunt Rue were there, but the two young people 
were seated face to face ; and Theo, standing on 
the shore, covered his eyes and ned, as he 
saw Kit lean forward and fold Irnie’s unresist- 
ing hands in his. 

“T will not bear it any longer,” he burst out. 
**T will see her to-morrow. I will make her hear 
me.” 

Poor Theo! He ought to know better. His 
own sense might have told him, only he wouldn’t 
listen, that this was not the time “to put his 
fate to the touch.” But he wouldn’t know. 

«Anything was better than suspense,” he 
told himself. He had tried suspense; he had 
not tried the hopeless certainty. 

“Trnie, I want to see you a minute after 
meeting,” he whispered. 

She had taken her seat inthe choir. Theo 
was the leader. Kit had left her at the foot of 
the gallery stairs, and had gone smiling up to his 
seat beside Aunt Rue, in the family slip. After 
church he gave Aunt Rue hisarm. Irnie was 
detained “ for a little while,” she said. 

« Irnie !”” 

The sound of wheels had died away; Theo 
and Irnie were alone in the empty “ meeting- 
house.” Something in his face frightened her. 
She looked down and saw a torn hymn-book 
and a bit of dry fennel on the floor. 

**Trnie, I haven’t any fine words, like some 
people, but,” he took up the fringe of her shawl, 
holding it in his fingers with the touch of one 
who caresses something, “‘ but I love you better 
than anybody in the world, and I couldn’t go on 
any longer without knowing how you stood to- 
wards me.” 

That was all. He had no fine words, as he 
said; but his face—ah, Irnie didn’t see that. 
Her eyes were on the fennel still; his face was 
wrought up into an agony of intense longing. 
All was stillfor a minute. Then a door opened 
and shut below. Some child had come back for 
its Sunday school book. Irnie took a long 
breath, looked up, and put out her hand. 

“Oh, Theo, I’m so sorry,” she whispered. 

The next instant she was alone. 

Shut into her own little room, the poor girl 
sat and sobbed, as she recalled the desolate tace 
of which she had caught one glimpse, as Theo 
had turned away. ' 

“Three months ago it was different,” she 
thought, “ but now——” 

«Good morning, little girl. Who do you love 
best this morning?” cried Kit, laughing, as he 
met his cousin on the porch, before breakfast. 
« Here’s a rose for her bonnie brown hair—the 
last one. Summer is going, and we must be 
gone tco.” : 

Irnie bent her head. Kit was fastening the 
flower in her braids. 

“Oh,” she murmured. A thorn had pierced 
the flesh. 

‘‘Unkind,” whispered Kit. “Tl make it 
well, however,” and then Irnie felt a kiss, light 
as a breath, dropped soft on her cheek, and 
again on her braided hair. 

That instant Theo passed, going to his morn- 
ing work. 

“Here is the mail, and here is a letter from 
Maud, mamma,” cried Kit, an hour later. “The 
Graysons are coming on from Rye, Wednesday. 
They propose that we shall meet them at——, 
and all go to London together.” 

“ Yes,” acquiesced Mrs. Rainsford. 
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** By-the-bye, have I ever shown you Maud, 


little girl ?” asked Kit, that afternoon. 
They were out under the lilacs. <A side 
nocket, a little case of ruby-tinted leather, a 


faint perfume, and then a picture held in those 


cool, slender fingers, before her face. 
Flowing hair, eyes uplifted, a light as from 
some inner illumination, shining out all over the 


wondrous features, a fall of lace from head to 


shoulders, one floating end caught and folded 


over the breast, held there by a hand dimpled, 


dainty. 

All this in a flash Irnie saw. 
woman of Kit’s world. 

** Not much amiss, eh?” he asked, lightly. 
“ You'll not object to her in the family I fancy. 
You shall dance. at our wedding; Irnie.” 

Two days more and they were gone. 

«Néw we'll rest,” said Aunt Rue. “ Mary is 
just what she always was; and Kit is well 
enough, if he wasn’t a selfish fellow.” 

Aunt Rue was right. Straight through the 
clamour of grace, and sparkle, she saw, and 
knew, that this young man was. cheerful, be- 
cause self-satisfied, loved himself first and his 
neighbour just in- proportion as that neighbour 
contributed to his enjoyment. 

“Theo Burton is worth ten of him in my 
opinion,” she said; and Irnie did not dispute 
that opinion; but, nevertheless, all the light 
seemed to have died out of her life. She went 
and came, ate, slept, worked; but her face wore 
another look. She had tasted of the tree of 
knowledge. 

* Blight him !” muttered Theo, as he passed 
Irnie one day, and with love’s intuition read it 
ull. ‘He has played with her, and tossed her 
by. If he had never come, who knows but she 
micht F 

Theo sighed. 

Christmas came, a week of drifting storms, of 
blockaded roads, and of isolated households. 
That morning the sun, rising over the white 
valley, looked down on a young girl, bowed, 
vale and tearless, above her dead. Aunt Rue 
was gone. Her soul had passed on through 
night to light, under snow into calm. Irnie was 
alone. 

Spring found her with Mrs. Rainsford in 
London. This was home to her now. Kit was 
in America with his bride. Here Irnie came to 
know something of that world whose echoes 
only had been borne to her ears up there among 
those hills of Berskhire. * 

Here, going in and out, she learned the lesson 
of life, that men and women are the same 
everywhere ; that neither wealth nor any of the 
cultured amenities of society can atone for the 
absence of real merit. After two winters in 
the city, she found herself turning with un- 
speakable longing towards the old farm, and the 
old friends among the hills. 

On the third winter, on her way home, she 
was Visiting a newly-married friend in London. 

“ Kateand I must of course take you to see the 
lions of town, the Houses of Parliament, &c.,” 
said her host. ‘And, by-the-bye, they are 
having a new sensation in the legislature this 
season; a real heaven-made orator. He is the 
representative from some little township, up 
among the hills, in Berkshire, perhaps; has 
been in the legislature three winters now; and 
just at present there is a regular furore to hear 
him. He’s going to speak on that great rail- 
road question this afternoon.” 

Irnie sat in the gallery of the Commons that 
afternoon, and saw, to her surprise, Theo Bur- 
ton rise to speak. He then was this new 
Demosthenes. She leaned forward, her face 
very white, her eyes alight; every feature full 
of eager listening. 

“See,” Kate Murray’s touch said to her hus- 
band, as she laid a finger on his hand, and 
glanced meaningly at Irnie. 

“Have him home to dine this evenince,” an- 
swered the, husband, comprehending all, and 
they settled themselves to hear. 

You can guess the rest. Theo Burton’s story 
was no uncommon one. Very many men of 
fame have mustered from the valleys. But can 
you think what it was to Irnie? It was her 


friend of the old time, only grander; rarer. The 


This was a 








| Friend.” 


voice, which was holding that audience in its 
hush to-day, was it not the same which had 
consoled her in her childish griefs, had sung 
beside her in the old church, and had spoken 
the first words of true love to her there in the 
still gallery? Was he married ? she wondered. 
When he came to her in Kate Murray’s library 
that evening, when he took her hand and looked 
into her eyes, Irnie knew that this was-what she 
had been waiting for. It was worth’ the-wait- 
ing. The rewards of life usually are.* 

The years had done much for both. Each was 
ripened, softened, perfected—the man rendered 
more manly, the woman more womanly. 

“T don’t know,” Theo said, musingly, one 
night, as they Stood inthe crimson’ glow of 
the library fire, their hands on one another’s 
shoulders. “I’m not sure but it was a good 
day for us, the one that brought Kit Rainsford 
to Walden. One lesson came to me through 
him.” 

And that ?” asked Irnie’s eyes: 

“That manner is essential as well as matter. 
That no man can afford to 1¢nore the graces of 
life. Werustics need a lesson of that kind.” 

Irnie was silent. The warm glow from the 
fire touched her softly as she stood, rested like a 
benediction’ on the bent head, slid downwards, 
and kissed her garment’s hem. 

Theo’s face in shadow had had a statuesque 
look, which was not without certain majesty. It 
was hard to believe that these were the two who 
had stood in the mill, not four years gone. 

“That day,” said Irnie, recalling Theo’s 
mention of Kit’s coniing. The date had other 
memories for her. “See” She toek the firm 
right hand in both her own, turning the fingers 
tenderly to the light. ‘The scars are: there. 
They are memorial.” 

“This also,” and Theo took from a side- 
pocket a carefully-preserved, dried, pressed 
flower. “Azaleas. You let them fallas you 
went back through the old mill that day. I pro- 
mised myself then that I would keep them until 
—well, [have kept them, yousee.” J. A. E. 





INFANTICIDE MADE. EASY. 


Frew, save medical practitioners or chemists 
in poor and populous localities; have any idea 
of the extent to which the pernicious practice of 
the opium-drugging of infants prevails in this 
country. Chiefly predominant in the factory 
and colliery districts, it goes hand-in-hand with 
poverty, dirt, and vice, and isa constant factor 
of excessive infantine mortality. Nor is the 
custom confined to the manufacturing towns, 
for the puffing of quack *‘ cordials,” “‘ teething 
syrups,” &c., and the facility with which they 
may be purchased, have combined to diffuse 
their use throughout the country generally. In 
some agricultural districts, indeed—especially 
in the fenny parts of the Eastern Counties—the 
drugging of infants is universal. l 

The high death-rate of young children in 
these districts attracted the. attention of the 
Privy Council some years ago, and in.the report 
which was issued on the subject ib was asserted 
that “in the wmarsh-land there was not a 
labourer’s house in which the bottle of opiate 
was not to be-seen, and not a child but who got 
it in some form.” 

The number of these children’s opiates is 
legion and their names—*“ elixirs,” ‘ carmin- 
atives,” “ perservatives,’ and so on—innumer- 
able ; one, we believe, is suggestively termed 
«Children’s. Quietness,” and another, which has: 
lately figured in the Coroner’s Court, is with 
ironical pleasantry ‘entitled <The Infant's 
Nevertheless, they are practically all 
alike, for one and all contain opium, and'there- 
fore one and all are dangerous. If there is. one 
drug which, more than another, requires care in 
its administration to young children, it is opium. 
So lethal is it to them that tio drops only of 
laudanum—a dose absolutely inappreciable to 
an adult—have killed an infant, and experienced 
medical men avoid, if possible, its ase entirely, 
or give it only on compulsion; and with th 








| greatest circumspection. , 


t is not our intention to dwell upon the 
motives which prompt this wholesale drugging 
of infants; they may all be referred either to 
ignorance, to laziness, or to vice. Not unfre- 
quently it happens that a credulous mother, 
deluded by the puffing advertisements of some 
quack opiate, honestly believes that she is doing 
good to her child. More often the druggine 
practice is due to the indolence of a slipshod 
mother or careless nurse, who findssit easier to 
dose a crying child with the decoction: taun: to 
soothe it by natural means. 





THE SOCIAL TONIC, 





Owz most excellent way of keeping the mind 
from growing rusty, in the midst, of of .daily 
drudgery, is to sometimes go out from all sight 
and. sound of it, if only forone half-hour. 

Now, fifty women who read this, say instantly: 
“T cannot get away from it, my cares tie me to 
-my-home.’’. So. the late, pope used to-call iim- 
self ‘*a prisoner in Rome,” and possibly, in 
time, began. to believe it,.as fully as his people 
did all over the earth. Surely twenty-five of 
the fifty women might go out if they would not 
blind themselves to their privileges, and would 
open their eyes. to. see their opportunities. 

Little;children are the greatest home anchors, 
but even. here. older ones may, be. taught to take 
good care. of little ones, ora little one, may be 
dressed and taken along,.to its great delighs 
and real advantage. Where it is work alone 
that hinders, try and.condense and lop off ex- 
crescences, and so save time for your own good. 
When braim, as well as hands, seem over- 
burdened,, you must take time for rest and 
change, or you may soon have more idle time 
than, you like. 

Said a working woman to me. one. afternoon, 
as she sat in my house: ‘‘ When, I have been 
working hard, as I have to-day, nothing rests 
me so much as to dress and run out for a little 
call. The walk refreshes, and the few minutes 
chat enlivens my spirits so that I go back ieel- 
ing a great deal better.” 

It is this social medicine that many want, far 
more than any drugs, to give tone. and cheer to 
the whole system. Itis a tonic easy to take,. 
and may impart a like benefit, to others as 
well as one’s self. , 





FACETIZ, 





A man, travelling in a tram-car, pulled the 
bell-strap vigorously, and made the bell ring at 
each end. “ What are you ringing at both ends 
for ?” said the conductor. “ Because I wish the 
thing to stop at both ends.” 


“* Won’ you ladies tell me what you are talk- 
ing about ?” said afop. “Iam all ears.” One 
of the ladies looked at him sharply, and said : 
“So you. are; you ought never to get your hair 
cut.” 

A MODERN VERSION OF AN OLD SONG. 


*“WuerE have you been to, my pretty 
maid ?” 

*T’ve been to a lecture, sir,” she said. 

“What was the subject, my pretiy 
maid ?” 

“«The Extinction of Man,’ sir,’ she 
said. 

“ Thenyoucouldn’t getmarried, my pretty 
maid ?”’ : 

« Advanced women don’t want to, sir,” 
she said: 


wo women have organised an association for 
paying off the National Debt. The society has 
been organised eight months, and the treasurer 
has already.collected 5s., and spent.4s. 9d. for 
stationery and railway fares. 

«*Wuart’s honour?” asked, Falstaff., .That’s 
easy: Amy woman who sits. behind. another 
woman in a chureh can-tell what's on:her intwo . 





minutes. 
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THE LIGHT-HEADED DARLING ! 


(« Diminutive gas-jets are now used by ladies 
as Ornaments in the hair.”’) 

Surxryc Betis: “The worst of the waltz is 
that it makes one ‘flare’ so. Might I trouble 
you to “turn me off’ a little before we begin 
the ‘ Gasser ?”” —Funny Folks. 


THE JEWS OF THE GRAPE. 


« BraconsFisLp Champagne” is the latest 
outcome of the Premier’s popularity. It ought 
to be an especially favourite beverage with the 
children of “ Fizz-rael.”’ —Funny Folks. 


SORDID. 


Tur young man who worshipped the very 
eround his sweetheart walked on, fell off in his 
attentions when he learned that it was heavily 
morigaged. —Funny Folks. 

GAS-JET ORNAMENTS. 


Tue gas head-dress is the latest American 
novelty. The gas-jet has taken the place of 
the Whitby jet—the clusters of diminutive 
lights, each in its transparent cherry-sized 
clobe, now spring from gold tubes in the dusky 
tresses of the leaders of fashion. The gold 
reservoir or gasometer lies concealed in the back 
hair, and the gas is conveyed into a hollow back 
comb, the top of which forms a row of little gas 
jets. Any lady, it is calculated, can carry about 
enough gas in her. back plaits to burn through a 
ball. : 

On entering the ballroom the cavalier accom- 
panying the lady lights her up; it is his duty 
also to see that she is “‘on” throughout the 
evening, and at its close does not. need a poliee- 
man to-“ turn her out.” —Funny Folks. 


ZULULESE. 


Dors the Government protect Sir Bartle 
Frere because he is a “ man and a brother ?” 
—Funny Folks. 


“T am afraid, dear wife, that while I am gone, 
absence will conquer love.” “Oh never fear, 
dear husband ; the longer you stay the better I 
shall like you.” 


PHONOGRAPHIC CLOCKS FOR THE MILLION. 


CiocK-sELLERS have now their golden oppor- 
tunity, if they care to seize it. They have only 
to advertise the undermentioned varieties of 
phonographically-vocal timepieces, and. their 
fortunes are assured : 

For Invalids—A clock that shall say seduc- 
tively in perfect imitation of the tones. of the 
patient’s favourite physician, ‘ Now, it’s three, 
my dearsir. Time.to take your physic! Hold 
your nose, and get it down, and you'll feel 
twenty per cent. better.” 

For Lovers.—A clock that shall remark, in 
the lowest of whispers, “Young people it’s 
eleven o'clock. But you needn’t hear me if you 
don’t like. Wouldn't interrupt your spooning, 
or hint that it was time for him. te go, for 
worlds!’ 

For the Convivial.—A clock that shall chuckle 
huskily, “*One o’clock, ole pals! But whatsh 
odds ?”? 

Chorus, please,. genelmen—* We won’t go— 
hic—till morn’g!’ ” —Funny, Folks. 





STATISTICS. 


Sratistics.or Lire.—The Registrar-General 
for Ireland, reporting on the year 1878, states 
that the average price of the 41b. loaf in Dublin, 
which was 8}d. in 1868, was 73d. in 1878. -Oat- 
meal, at the Corn Exchange, averaged 16s. 11d. 
per cwt. in 1868, and 17s. in 1878. Potatoes, at 
the potato market, 4s..2d. to 5s. 5d. per ewt. in 
1868, and 4s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. in 1878. Beef, at 
the Dublin Cattle Market, 51s. to 65s. per cwt. 
‘in 1868, and 60s. to “76s. in 1878. The average 
number of indoor paupers in Ireland was 54,484 
in ‘1868, and then fell gradually to 43,986 im 
1876, rose a little im 1877, and advanced to 
43,406..in 1878. ‘Ihe average number of per- 





sons in receipt of ont-door relief was 16,711 in 
1868, but had risen to 31,469 in 1876, and 
reached 365,796 in 1878. Therefore the total 
number of persons in receipt of relief from the 
poor-rate in Ireland was 71,195 in 1868, and 
75,405 in 1876, but was 84,202 in 1878. 





SOUNDS I SAW. 


Ata dream ? Out of wildered 
brain 
And the phonograph it arose, no doubt, 
When I tried to guess at the things to be, 
Of the captive song, and the shackled 


shout, 


Till the vibrant air tingled through and 
through 
With the presence fair of sound-creatures 
small, 
As my willing fancy beguiled my sight, 
And it truly.seemed, that I.saw them 
all— 


Ah, yes! 


By the trumpet’s. mouth fairy shapes dis- 
cerned, 
Heralds, swift and sure, clad in cloaks of 
red, 
Shining lance and spur, plume and pennon 


gay, 
So the martial notes on their mission 
sped. 


On the air afloat a transparent form, 
Like an apple-bloom in its tinting fair, 
Little dewy stars gemmed the tiny crown, 
Sparkled clear and bright in the golden 
hair. 


*Twas a young girl’s careless and happy 
Ere hacmadihs wide harp quavered out of 

When to ive and love seemed'a birthright 
Mikieg see existence a blessed boon. 


On a slanting sunbeam a silver chain, 
Newly clasped, its beautiful story told : 
’T was the joyous chiming of wedding-bells, 

This silver chain with a lock of gold. 


What meaneth the shadowy crown of 
thorns ? 
*Tis the cry of pain from the creature 
wrung, 
And the dusky wing shutting out the 
light ? 
*Tis the solemn dirge o’er the silent 
sung. 


What the silver trumpet, so clear and fair ? 
*Tis a schoolboy’s shout o’er honours 


won; 
What this crystal‘cross ’neath the azure 
dome ? 
*Tis a Christian’s prayer on_a promise 
hung. 
So this was:my dream of embodied sounds, 
mee stranger, sure, than the captured 


wo 

That records itself in the phonograph, 
By the mystic might of a whisper stirred. 
E. L. 


GEMS. 


Man is like an engine—it will ran Well and | 


long if it is well oiled. Contentment and cheer- 
fulness are the oil which keeps the nerves from 
wearing out. Busy men and women think that 
time taken from toil for sleep and recreation is 
time lost. It is really the cement putin to fill 
up the joints to keep out the weather and 
preserve the building. 

Don’r live in hope. with your arms folded. 


‘Fortune smiles on those who rollup their sleeves | 








and put their shoulder to the wheel that propels 
them on to wealth and happiness. Cut this out 
and carry it about with you in your vest pocket, 
ye who idle in bar-rooms or at the corner of the 
streets: 

To live with our enemies as if they migh 
one day be our friends, to be with our friends 
as if they might become our enemies, is neither 
according to the nature of hatred, nor in accord- 
ance with the rules of friendship. Itis not a 
moral, but really a political maxim. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Morus Must pgs Watcurep’ in WINTER.— 
Moths will work in carpets in rooms that.are 
kept warm in winter as well asinsummer. A 
sure method of removing the pests, is to pour 
strong alum-water around the edge, before lay- 
ing the carpets. Then once or twice during the 
season, sprinkle dry salt over the carpet, befor: 
sweeping. Insects do not like salt, and sufficient 
adheres to the carpet to prevent their alighting 
upon it. 

To Ratsz Frouir Trres.—A farmer who is 
famous for having good fruit, says he raises his 
trees in the following manner:—He takes a 
cutting from the best tree he can find, puis the 
end of the cutting into a large potato, and sets it 
in the earth, leaving but one or two inches of the 
cutting above the ground. The cutting soon 
sends out roots, and grows rapidly, making a fine 
tree, which needs no engrafting. 

Cizansine Buankets.—Put two large table- 
spoonfuls of borax and a pint bowl of soft soap 
into a tub of cold water. When dissolved, put in 
a pair of blankets, and let them remain through 
the night. Next day, rnb and drain them out, 
and rinse thoroughly in two waters, and hang 
them out to dry. Do not wring them, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Max. Tennyson, it is rmoured, received £350 
for “The Defence of Lucknow,” with its dedica- 
tion, which appeared in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

Ir is said that “ Our Boys” has placed in the 
pockets of the fortunate lessees of the Vaude- 
ville the large sum of £50,000. 

Tuer Turkish Finance Minister proposes, says 
a German newspaper, to divide the creditors of 
the State into three categories—the first get 
nothing, the second get nothing, and the third 
get nothing, 

Easter. Sunpay was the jubilee of Catholic 
emancipation. It was on the 13th of April, 
1820, that King George IV. signed the Act of 
Parliament giving relief to the Catholies of the 
British Empire, and permitting them to hold 
seats in Parliament and in the public service. 

A cualtant has come forward to a consider- 
able extent of landed property in the neigh- 
bourhood ‘of Warehorne and Romney Marsh, 
and ejectment notices have been served on the 
occupiers. The property was sold some years 
ago to various purchasers. The matter is a very 
serious one to the purchasers. 

A REMARKABLY keen individual has just dis- 
covered a new process for getting out of an 
action for breach-of-promise. You have only to 
liquidate and it will be found that the process, 
in the words of the statute, gives you ‘“‘a dis- 
charge in all actions of contract.” This has 
been suecessfully maintained before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, although that tribunal is of 
opinion that the Legislature, in discharging un- 
faithful lovers im this summary fashion, never 
intended so to commit itself. 

Tue Government and the principal railway 
companies of the United Kingdom are inonego- 
tiation directly or indirectly for » commutation 
of the railway passenger duty. The sum to be 
paid is variously stated, one report being that 
it will not exceed four millions, and another put- 
ting it as high as ten millions. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. P.—Execution may issue under a judgment as often 
as and until the full debt is paid. 

Farmer.—The fact of your having been sold up gives 
you no right to sell the hay and straw on the farm which 
you did not possess before. 

Bb. H.— four letter is extremely creditable to you. We 
have no doubt that with your talent and perseverance you 
ean learn French sufficiently to read and transiate it 
without a master. 

O. J. P.—The third finger of the left hand is generally 

idered the engag t finger; but in some places 
the fourth finger of the right hand is considered the 
proper one. There should certainly be a decided code, so 
as to warn the unwary of both sexes from coveting the 
property of another. . 

Fanyr W.—Wine of greet Sulphate of quinine, 
twenty grains; citric acid, thirty grains; orange wine, 
twenty ounces; dissolve the citric acid, and then the 
sulphate of quinine in the wine; digest three days, and 
then filcer. ose, half an ounce to one ounce. Another 
preparation : Sulphate of quinine, seven grains; sherry, 
one pint; first dissolve the quinine in a little dilute sul- 
phuric acid before adding it to the wine. Dose, one 
wineglassful as a tonic and stomachic. 

Rosert.—If yon wish to join the Metropolitan Police, 
you must apply personally at the Metropolitan Police 
Office, 4, Whitehall Place. 

D. W. J.—Imitation of mahogany: Plane the surface 
of your wood quite smooth, and rub it with a solution of 
nitrous acid. Then apply with a soft brush one ounce of 
dragon’s blood dissolved in about a pint of alcohol, and 
with one-third of an ounce of carbonate of soda mixed 
and filtered. When the brilliancy of the polish dimi- 
nishes it may be restored by the use of a little soft-drawn 
linseed oil. These remedies you will find perfect without 
varnish. 

ACHILLEs.—We do not consider answering useful ques- 
tions any trouble. No legitimate work should be looked 
upon as such. 

Ricarpo.—Seven shillings and sixpence for beer had at 
a public-house cannot be recovered in a county court or 
any other court. 

Txuos. J.—Your first cousins are the children of your 
ancles and aunts. If any uncle or annt die, and his or 
her wife or husband (that is to say, your aunt or uncle 
by marriage) marry again and have children, such chil- 
‘dren will be half brothers and sisters to the first family 
(i.e., your first cousins), but they will be no relation to 
you whatever, though by a common error they may be 
styled “half cousins.”” 

Cu1mo.—The lady has evidently resolved to drop your 
acquaintance ; therefore no gentleman would persist in 
offering unwelcome attentions. 

A. E. A.—We make no charge. Send your communica- 
tion to the Editor. 

Minwiz.—E. K. omitted to send us his address. 

8S. P.—If you cannot obtain a satisfactory reply from 
the railway company your only remedy is to sue them for 
the value of the goods. 

Acent.—A lodger’s goods may be sold to defray board 
and lodging owing by him, after notice has been given 
him to pay the money, and so redeem the articles within 
a fixed time. The lodger is entitled to any sum obtained 
by such sale over and above the debt and expenses. 

T. V.—A man cannot legally be compelled to support 
his wife’s father. 

MicHak..—It is cheaper always to prove a will, or take 
out letters of administration with a will annexed, than to 
take out letters of administration to an intestate’s estate, 
because the probate duty is a trifle lower in either of the 
former cases than it is in the latter. People are not 
generally aware of this. 

Cuaries S.—You must bring an action of ejectment 
against the former tenant in the county court, unless the 
farm is a large one. 

Ayxiovs Oxxr.—Your will made before marriage has 
been revoked by the fact of the marriage. If you died 
before executing a new will yess property (personal 
estate) would have to be divided among your wife and 
children in the proportion of one-third to her, and the 
rest in equal shares to the children. 

Sarau.—The cause of your condition we should guess 
to be general weakness; but what the weakness results 
from ought to be best known to yourself, 


a 





E. M. and M. E.. two friends, wish to|correspond with 
two young men. E. M. is dark, medium height. M. E. 
is tall, dark hair and eyes. 

Hetmet and Riyesorr, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Helmet is twenty, fond of home and children. 
Ringbolt is twenty, fond of home, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

W. B., eighteen, light hair, grey eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, and 
medium hei¢ht. 

Loyetr Hetryr, ninet thoroughly i, 
dark hair and eyes, loving, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman about twenty-five, tall, dark, and good-tem- 


a eticated 





red. 
~ ° M., a widow, would lixe to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-eight with a view to matrimony. She 
is twenty, fair, medium height, domesticated. " 

Hesrr W., twenty, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen with a view to matrimony. 
A domestic preferred. 

Kirrr NEwuif, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentiemen. Kitty is twenty, tall, fond of 
home and children. Nellie is nineteen, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Happrr Tom and Jo.ty Jack, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies. 
Happy Tom is nineteen, good-looking, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Jolly Jack is nineteen, fair, light blue eyes, of 
medium height, fond of children, loving. 


“‘SOTHING TO LIVE FOR.” 


** Norurye to live for!” 
How many sad ones 
Utter this saying 

As day follows day ; 
And while they treasure 
The thistles and stones, 
Pass by the blessings 

That border the way. 


Pass by in sorrow, 
With eyelids cast down, 
Jewels that glisten 

And glow in the sun; 
Having no faith that 
The ultimate crown 
Follows the hard cross 

When duty is done. 


“ Nothing to live for ?’’ 
On this teeming earth ; 
Blooming in beauty 
For man here below ? 
Seasons of seed time 
And harvest have birth, 
Spite of the hoar-frost 
And winter's deep snow. 


Look up, sad heart, 

From the dust of the grave; 

Know your dead (?) duxiings 
Are safe on yon shore! 

God hath but taken 

The souls that He gave— 

Robed in winite raiment, 
They suffer no more! 


* Nothing to live for!”’ 
Oh! world-weary man, 
Standing, it may be, 

At poverty’s gate ; 
You who in busy life 
Once led the van, 
Toiling for riches 

Both early and late! 


They, oh! my friend, 
Who have treasure in heaven, 
Far, far outweighing 

Their silver and gold ; 
Mourn not lost earth-treasure, 
Lent, but not given, 
Looking to riches 


Of value untold! M. A. K; 


Crcrt1a and Anntz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Cecilia is twenty, brown hair, dark eyes, fond of 
home and children. Annie is seventeen, light. hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music and dancing. 

Mary and Sarat, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentiemen. Mary is twenty, fond of home and 
children. Sarah is nineteen, of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home. 

Lit1ay, eighteen, loving, brown hair, biue eyes, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Rosa, twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, 
good-looking, medium height, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentieman- Respondent must be 
ewonty-three, dark, fond of home and children, good- 
looking. 

Rosert W., twenty-one, curly hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady. mdent must be eighteen, 
good-looming. 

Crarx S., twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. 

B. D., eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
co with a young lady. Respondents must de 
about seventeen, domesticated, brown hair, biue eyes, 


SaILor’s DaR1inG, would like to correspond with a 





seamen in Royal Navy abont.twenty. She is nine- 
teen, “a iii SP 
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Litu1z, twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, tall, would 
lixe to correspond with a young man about twenty-five, 
blue eyes. : 

M. N. and G. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. . N. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tempered. G. A. is seventeen, 
medium height, dark brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

P. T., twenty, dark, medium height, would like to 
fn ae with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 

C. W- and D. R., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. C. W. is twenty-four, dark, fond 
of home and children, brown hair, blue eyes. D. R. is 
twenty-one, dark brown hair, blue -looking, 
medium height, loving. Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty-two. 

K. K., eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark. 

G: B., twenty, dark, of a loving disposition, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 


ALDRED, twenty-one, dark, would like to correspond 
= a young lady about the same age, blue eyes, fair, 
oving. 

B. B., eighteen, thoronghiy domesticated, tall, dark, 
light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
di —_, ie . al tai i 

ARRIET J., twenty, auburn x eyes, fair, good- 
looking, fond of nome, and of a loving disposition, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about the 
same age. . 

Groner M., thirty-five, dark, a widower, would like 
to correspond with a lady about his own age with a view 
to matrimony. 

Awnre and CLakg, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Annie is twenty, dark, fond of 
home and children. Clare is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

Lizz1R, seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home, 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman about twenty-one. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


W. 5S. is responded to by— William, twentv-four, dark, 
medium height, of a loving disposition, and good-tem- 
rea. 
K. by—Emily, twenty-one, a domestic servant, and 


roving. 
G. M. by—M. S., thirty-three, domesticated, fond of 
children. 
Lovine Louisz by—A. G. G., eighteen, light hair, blue 
eyes. 
8. B. by—May. 
; 9.3 by—Heel Chain, twenty-one, tal), fair, and good- 
ooking. 
A. T, C. by—Krupper, twenty, medium height, loving, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, fond of nome. 
G. G. by—Maggie, twenty-one, medium height, light 
brown hair, hazel eyes. 
D. P. by—Lizzie, twenty-two, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, fair. 
J. B. by—BRose. 
Remus by—Rosebud. twenty, fair, fond of children. 
Lizzie Lry by—E. L., nineteen, call, fair. 
Giovanni by—M. B. 
L H. by—E. G., seventeen, brown hair, blue eyes, fond 
of home and children. 
A. T. C. by—Jess, fond of home and children. 
G. K. by—Curly, fond of home and music, and good- 
looking. 
N. C. by—Germaine, twenty-two, fair, blue eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. 
B. P- by—Serpolette, dark blue eyes. 
J. G. by—H. P., eighteen, fond of home, of a loving 
disposition. 
R. P. by—R. G., twenty-three, golden hair, grey eyes. 
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